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Tens of thousands of big Studebaker Trucks 


move the 


T the debarkation points and on 
the supply lines—at the fighting 
fronts and on the rough terrain be- 
hind them—big, multiple-drive Stude- 


Studebaker builds Wright Cyclone Engines for 
the Boeing Flying Fortress, America’s invincible 
dreadnaught of the skies 


baker trucks are writing brilliant new 
chapters of transport history every 
day of this war. 


Tens of thousands of them are on 
the job. And these rugged war trucks 
are pouring out of Studebaker fac- 
tories in so steady a stream that tens 
of thousands more soon will be mov- 
ing the men and supplies of war on 
the United Nations’ fighting fronts. 


From builder of commercial trucks 
in peacetime, to one of the largest 
makers of military trucks in wartime, 
is a logical transition for America’s 
oldest manufacturer of highway trans- 
portation. For the sixth time in a 
national emergency, Studebaker has 
answered the Government’s call for 
the production of army transport on 
a large scale. And when decisive vic- 


men and supplies of war 


tory is achieved, finer, more econom- 
ical Studebaker trucks than ever will 
be available for civilian use. 


Today, Studebaker’s world-famous 
craftsmen are bringing a new and 
more significant meaning to the tra- 
ditional Studebaker watchword—al- 
ways give more than you promise. The 
job they’re doing makes us proud of 
our assignments in the arming of our 
Nation and its Allies. 
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INVENTED BY 
B.E Goodrich 


Sensational rubber-saving development promises 
big after-war savings for commercial users 
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A typecaT example of B. F. Goodrich development in truck tires 


Signer a 50-year dream of tire 
engineers, The B. F. Goodrich 
Company announces an invention 
which eliminates the use of inner tubes 
in heavy vehicle tires. 


Tested and Proved 

The new B. F. Goodrich tubeless 
tire has been tested and proved both 
in the laboratory and on the highway 
and is now undergoing further impar- 
tial tests. While the amount of rubber 
saved by this new invention varies de- 
pending upon the size of the tire, the 
saving is approximately 7% to 17% 
of the rubber content of the casing, 
tube, and flap combined. 


The Silvertown that doesn’t need a 
tube has been made possible by a 
simple change in truck tire design plus 
a mechanical device the details of 
which are being kept secret in the in- 
terest of national defense. The tire is 
inflated just like any ordinary tire and 
tube — but instead of the air going 
into a tube, it goes directly into the 
tire and stays there. 


If put into use during the war, the 
tubeless tire will be a major step in the 
conservation of America’s precious rub- 
ber stockpile. That’s good news to all 
of us. And it’s good news to every 
truck and bus operator to know that 





Here are a few of the many B. F. Goodrich “Firsts’’ 


First in America to build cord tires 
for automobiles. 


First to develop a black tread for 
longer tire wear. 


First to make airplane De-icers. 


First to build a successful endless 
rubber track for vehicles. 





First to make the Zipper overshoe. 
First to ofter American car owners 
synthetic automobile tires. 


First to discover Duramin, a combi- 
nation of chemicals that makes 
rubber resist ageing. 


Firstin the field of viny! elastics with 
the discovery of Koroseal. 


after the war inner tubes may become 
a thing of the past. 

Remember, the inner tube is the 
source of much tire trouble. Do away 
with the tube and you have eliminated 
the cause of many, many failures! 
ivsounting tires is easier. And repairs 
can be made quickly because there is 
no tube to consider. Just think what 
this would mean in terms of lower 
costs, fewer delays, and simplified re- 
pairs! It’s too early to make promises 
—but here is a hint of more good 
news to come later. In war or peace, 
you can always look to B. F. Goodrich 
for leadership. 
















News within the News 
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WHAT TAXPAYERS FACE........ we 
Steeper excise taxes beginning next week 
are only the first of a succession of shocks 
coming to the average taxpayer. Those 
shocks will be climaxed next March 15, 
deadline for filing income tax statements. 
The information presented in this article 
may not be pleasant, but a careful reading 
will save many a headache later when the 
full effect of the taxpayer’s new burden will 
be felt by all income groups, low, middle 
and high. 


JOB CONTROLS NEXT?............000+. P. 13 
Official Washington is all tangled on what 
to do about labor for war, and each day 
that goes by without the setting up of a 
definite policy 
Congress, it so happens, is far ahead of the 
Administration in offering a master job 
plan. What it looks like in the blueprint 
stage, what it may turn out to be in the 
end is shown in this article. 


increases the confusion. 


RIVALRY OVER AIR SERVICEGS........ P.13 
The OWI report on our airplanes answered 
many questions. However, the report shied 
away from discussion as to whether the 
Army or Navy would wind up as air boss 
of this war. Washington is full of guesses 
on this point. There is no guesswork in the 
facts offered in this timely report. 


AFRICA AS ALLIED BASE................ P.16 
Axis lies and Axis military moves have 
spotlighted the onetime Dark Continent. 
Whether or not it will be the next and 
biggest theater of war remains to be seen. 
Facts sifted in Washington make it pos- 
sible to offer a reliable forecast of what 
may take place when the next Allied blow 
is struck. 


PROHIBITION ISSUE AGAIN..........P. 18 
Prohibition almost rode into the statute 
books on the tail of the new draft’ bill. 
What really was back of the move never 
was clearly explained in the day-by-day 
stories from Washington. Presented in this 


article are the inside workings of the move, 
the real story of what the drys had in 
mind, how the wets dampened the effort. 


SAVING FOR SECURITY................ P. a 
Question is whether the Social Security 
System as it now stands is adequate. Con- 
gress apparently thinks it is, has frozen 
pay-roll taxes. The White House doesn’t 
think it is adequate, still hopes for changes. 
What it all boils down to on the basis of 
dollars and cents, of effect on workers’ 
pensions, employers’ ledgers is revealed in 
this article. 


SCRAP IRON: U. S. vs. JAPAN........ ,. 22 
History in the making is apt to throw 
dust in the eyes of the public. The facts 
about our selling scrap iron to Japan, the 
facts about the amount which actually 
was delivered, the facts about how such 
exports compare with our own require- 
ments makes a valuable footnote to his- 
tory when viewed through this week’s 
Pictogram. 
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WAMHULATE THE WOISE DEMONS 


- a 


: .. with ceilings of 
Armstrong's Cushiontone 


herever people work, the 

chances are that you will 
find the noise demons at work, too 
—jangling the nerves of your em- 
ployees, lowering their speed and 
accuracy, holding up production, 
increasing waste. But it’s easy and 
inexpensive to trap these devastat- 
ing noise demons with ceilings of 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone—the effi- 
cient way to rid any working area 
of excessive noise. 

Up to 75% of the sound that hits 
its surface is absorbed by Cushion- 
tone, thanks to the 484 deep holes 
in each square foot of the material. 
When it’s installed, the noise level 
in any factory is strikingly reduced. 
You don’t need fine instruments to 
prove that fact. The beneficial 
effect upon efficiency is easily seen. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone is avail- 
able in 12” x 12” and 12” x 24” 
units, and in three thicknesses— 
factory-painted and ready to apply. 
It is quickly and easily installed to 
any ceiling, with virtually no inter- 
ruption to plant operation. Cushion- 
tone is readily cleaned and can be 
repainted whenever necessary with- 
out affecting its noise-quieting effi- 
ciency in the slightest. Another im- 
portant advantage is that Cushion- 
tone’s ivory-colored surface reflects 
light efficiently—helping to im- 
prove general illumination. 

Get ALL THE Facts: Write today 
for a free copy of our new booklet 
which gives the whole story of 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone. Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Building 
Materials Division, 1218 State 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong’s Cushiontone 


Vade by the A) makers of 
irmstrong s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 















44 I've 


“They tell me I’m in the Army now. 
I’ve passed my physical exam and all 
the rest of it, and I’m certified to do 
one of the most important jobs in the 
world — helping to give strength to 
America’s fighting troops. .. .” 


The lady has a right to be proud. 
For today, all over the United States, 
fresh milk is being served in Army 
cantonments as a basic part of the 
conditioning diet. 


The rich and regular appearance of 
milk and milk products on U. S. Army 
mess tables is one of the reasons why 
the boys in the camps grow healthier 
month by month. 


4 


National Dairy is using its far-flung 
facilities for production, processing 
and distribution to speed milk and 
milk products in ever greater volume 
to Army posts in many areas in this 
country and abroad. 


And to the men in service over- 
seas, National Dairy is shipping mil- 
lions of pounds of an unusual new milk 
product ... a preserved butter for ex- 
port that will not melt at 110 degrees! 


This versatile food is only one of 
many products of National Dairy 
Products Corporation, an organization 
whose research is devoted to the excit- 
ing task of making milk and its many 





just heard from my draft board” 


products ever more abundantly avail- 
able to people everywhere. 





Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of milk as a human food 
...as a base for the development of new 
products and materials .. . as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farm 


and in the towns and cities of America. 





NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 








Originators of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection 
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NewSGvaa 


Big and growing mystery concerns what happens to U.S. war weapons; what use 
is being made of great and growing output of tanks, aircraft, guns, etc. 

Reasons why are these..... 

U.S. has spent $40,000,000,000 on war since last December. That's immense. 

It now is spending $6,000,000,000 a month. No nation matches that outgo. 

Official index of weapons produced shows output quadrupled in ten months. 

Yet: Russia complains that it gets a mere trickle of U.S. weapons. So does 
China. Britain says it's disappointed in what it gets. U.S. Air Forces in _ 
Britain obviously aren't getting any great volume of planes. In the Solomons, 
Americans report they're operating on a shoestring owing to material lacks. 

There's something strange about it all; something not clear. 

Usual answer is that ships are a bottleneck; that it’s due to transport. 
But: Planes now can fly to almost all battle fronts. Shipping isn't as tight. 

Rather: Growing inside view is that bulk of U.S. weapons are kept at home 
to equip a big Army. They're stored up for use at some future time, not now. 

That's Stalin's big complaint. He wants arms used immediately, not later. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 























One thing now obvious is this: 

It's no longer possible for military officials to pass the buck to civil- 
ians. That's been the procedure until now. Industry or labor or people in gen- 
eral got the blame for defeats, for the setbacks suffered by generals or admirals. 

People took it. They blamed themselves, not the military. But: A glance 
at production figures shows why that is all changed now..... 

In airplanes generally: Output is near 5,000 a month. That's far more than 
Hitler's 2,500, Japan's 350. It's 60 per cent combat-type planes. 

In big bombers: Output is up to schedule. It is far above any other nation. 

In fighters: Production of new-type machines lags a bit. Yet: It is big. 

In tanks: Output is up to revised schedule. It is far above anybody else. 

In warships: Deliveries ahead of schedule, but lower than might be. The 
bottleneck is in some pieces of machinery. Output far ahead of any other nation. 

In merchant ships: Deliveries around three a day, sinkings under two a day. 
U.S. production is many times that of any other nation or combination of nations. 

In guns: Production of most types large. But: A few types lag. 

In man power: Army now is above 4,200,000, or the world's third largest; 
Navy is above 1,000,000 men, or the world's largest. Both are growing fast. 

And: It's all de luxe equipment. No Army or Navy in history received the 
quality of weapons being turned out by U.S. industry. No general or admiral 
ever had everything he wanted. Even so: American generals and admirals now are 
getting enough men and equipment to be held accountable for results on their own. 


























In the war itself.cecee 
Hitler is about stopped for 1942. He's having his troubles back home. 





(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Russia is very badly hurt; is unlikely to be able to push Hitler backward. 





Japan has gone about as far as she's going. She may have one more offensive 
fight in her. But: Shipping losses are hurting. She's less likely to strike at 
Russia. She's to strive to get get set to meet coming U.S. attacks. 

So: War's stalemate, if it's to be broken, it must be by U.S. and Britain. 

That's why it is so important to put the vast outpouring of U.S. arms to 
early use; why use of those arms now might yield bigger returns than later when 
Hitler and Japan are all set for a defensive war. They're satiated with territory, 








As for things that might be..... 

In Africa things are stirring. American men and materials are arriving. 

In Mediterranean things also are stirring. A break may come. (See page 16.) 

In England things likewise are stirring. Airplanes are the big thing there. 

In Alaska things are stirring. Alaska may be a new route to Russia. 

In the South Pacific things are stirring. That situation is touch and go. 

Altogether: There are signs that the war's turning point is at hand; that at 
least part of the U.S. strength will begin to be brought to bear. However: The 
big question still is whether enough cf that strength will be applied to produce 
@ 1943 victory over Hitler; to lay the groundwork for a 1944 victory over Japan. 




















Back home the big new problem is the supply of men. It had been materials. 

Problem simply is this: There aren't enough men, working an average of 43 
hours a week, to do the work that needs to be done. There's a labor shortage. 

So: It's proposed to force workers to stay in or enter war jobs. (See page 13.) 

That's a reversal of recent policy. Policy has been to encourage high pay 
in industry, to encourage short hours. Result was that workers from mines, farms, 
schools and lower-paid industries flocked to shipyards and industrial centers. 

Now: The idea is to use force to put men back on farms and in mines; to order 
them away from the opportunities of high-paying jobs offered by war industries. 
Some lucky workers will make $100 a week in factories; others will make $50 a 
month on farms. They'll be frozen in their jobs, denied the right to move. 

That is to be part of Government war planning. 

Big question is whether a longer work week wouldn't solve part of the labor 
problem without using compulsion; whether it couldn't ease the present strain. 

Average work week for different nations is this..... 

In Russia: Workers have a standard week of 66 hours. 

In Germany: Average work week is 60 hours. 

In Britain: A 56-hour week is standard. 

In U.S.: Standard work week is 40 hours and, with overtime, averages 43. 

Also: In U.S. are very many restrictions that bar use of machines that save 
labor; that require hiring of workers who actually do not work; that impose many 
other restraints on full use of the available labor supply. 























Income tax payers will do well to start now to save for tax-paying time. 

Reasons why are two: (1) Taxes due in 1943 will be severe, and (2) Congress 
may Slap on a forced-savings plan that will make ordinary saving difficult. 

It is probable that millions of new taxpayers will be caught short at tax- 
paying time in 1943. They'll fail to get set for the bill due in March. 

Congress is centering the war tax burden on individuals, not corporations. 

It's far from certain that Congress will o.k. any $25,000 limit on income. 

Roosevelt may have to ask that, owing to legal uncertainties over en- 
forcement of present executive order limiting salaries to $25,000. 























See also pages 1l, 15, 19. 
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The black powder of the American 
Revolution could lob a cannon ball 
- about a mile. At the time of the First 
World War the normal heavy artillery 
range, with smokeless powder, was 
about twenty miles. 


For this war, chemical research de- 
veloped a propellant that has a range 
of hundreds—even thousands—of 
miles. Already it has carried four- 
thousand-pound projectiles from 
somewhere in England straight to the 
heart of German industry. It has 
dropped destruction on a Japanese 
fleet that was nearly a thousand miles 
from our outposts. From “Shangri 


La” it sent all Tokio scurrying for 
cover. 


The new “gunpowder,” which has 
changed the whole strategy of war, 
is high-octane gasoline. 


In modern aerial war the bomb is the 
shell, the airplane is the cannon and 
high-octane aviation fuel is the pro- 
pelling charge. The side which has the 
best aviation fuel—the one which 
gives the most power, the greatest 
range per gallon—enjoys an advan- 
tage of tremendous value. 


Fortunately for the United Na- 
tions, the development of high-octane 
gasoline was a triumph of the Ameri- 
can petroleum industry. Long before 
Pearl Harbor, U. 8. petroleum chem- 
ists were seeking and finding new and 
better components for aviation fuels 
—iso-octane, Ethyl fluid and many 
others—developing processes and fa- 
cilities for producing these aids to 
high-octane quality in volume. They 
advanced the art of refining petrole- 
um from a simple distilling and crack- 


ing process to a science of synthesiz- 
ing special chemicals—then blended 
these chemicals into fuels of prede- 
termined characteristics and quality. 
Since Ethyl fluid plays an important 
part in the manufactureof high-octane 
fuels, Ethyl research engineers have 
cooperated with petroleum technolo- 
gists in their search for better fuels. 
And because fuels and engines are in- 
separably related in their develop- 
ment, we work with engine designers 
in their efforts to get the most from 
these superior fuels. Today it is our 
privilege to furnish our 

product and devote our 

technical experience tothe 

causeof American victory. * 


ov 


ETHYL CORPORATION — 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Manufacturers of Ethyl fluid, used by oil refiners to im- 
prove antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasolines. 








The March of the News 


Pressure for Longer Work Week . . . Concern Over Oil Reserves . . . 












Keeping Down Prices of Pork, Bread . . . More Safeguards for Tenants 


War work. Better than one out of every 
three persons in the country will be in war 
production work or in the armed forces 
before the end of 1943, Donald M. Nelson, 
chairman of the War Production Board, 
told a press conference. Included in the 
estimate, he said, were agricultural work- 
ers. When more than 44,000,000 of the 
population is engaged in the war effort, 
Mr. Nelson continued, production of goods 
for civilian needs must be pared to the 
lowest point possible. The Office of Civil- 
ian Supply is now compiling a list of items 
it considers absolutely essential to civilians. 


On battle fronts. Approaching winter 
aided the Russians as they held out against 
the Germans’ continued offensive at Stal- 
ingrad. On the Egyptian front, American 
bombers and fighters blasted Axis bases. 
The RAF bombed Genoa, Italy, and U.S. 
heavy bombers raided German-held ob- 
jectives in Western Europe. 

In the Pacific, heavy air fighting fea- 
tured the opening rounds of what appears 
to be a showdown struggle for the Solomon 
Islands. U.S. Marines repelled tentative 
Japanese thrusts on Guadalcanal, while 
both U.S. and enemy naval forces were 
active in the area. To the westward, Al- 
lied troops continued their steady advance 
in New Guinea. American bombers made 
their first raid in Northern China, attack- 
ing Japanese positions with good results. 
Army and Navy planes kept up their 
steady bombing and strafing raids on the 
Japanese base at Kiska in the Aleutian 
Islands. 


Restricted holidays. Thanksgiving and 
Christmas holidays will not be allowéd to 
interfere with the Army’s training and in- 
duction schedules, Secretary of War Stim- 
son announced, except that men will not 
be ordered to recruiting and induction sta- 
tions on Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 
Eve or Christmas Day. 


Livestock marketing. Legal power to 
enforce orderly marketing of cattle, calves, 
sheep and swine was delegated to Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wickard by Donald 
M. Nelson, WPB chief. The authority will 
be applied first to the marketing of the 
biggest hog crop in the nation’s history, 
which will be coming to market in No- 
vember and December. Agriculture De- 
partment spokesmen said it is likely that 
some system of marketing permits would 
be set up, each hog producer having to ob- 
tain a permit before sending his stock to 
market. 
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Rent control. Strict regulations to halt 
evictions resulting from sales of rented 
homes in areas under rent control were 
issued by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. The rules provide two requirements 
which must be met: payment of one-third 
of the purchase price and the granting of 
three months’ occupancy after issuance 
of a certificate of eviction. Price Adminis- 
trator Henderson said the new rules will 
“go a long way toward stopping ‘phony’ 
sales of houses to evade rent control.” 

Necessity of strict rent control in the 
interests of small businessmen was stressed 
by Deputy Administrator Paul A. Porter, 
head of OPA’s rent-control unit. Testifying 
in favor of a bill to grant the President 
power to regulate rents of residential and 
commercial property, Mr. Porter told a 
Senate committee that all types of retail 
establishments have suffered because of 
the prevailing rent situation. Representa- 
tives of the American Building Office Own- 
ers and Managers Association challenged 
the assertion that office space was scarce, 
said that many buildings erected during 
the prosperity era of the 1920s are largely 
unoccupied today. 


Heat rations. Householders were re- 
minded by OPA rationing officials that ap- 
plication forms for fuel oil rations should 
be filed with local rationing boards before 
November 1. Principal information re- 
quired by the forms, which may be ob- 
tained either from the individual’s dealer 
or local board, is: (1) fuel oil consumption 
from June 1, 1941, to May 31, 1942; (2) 
inventory of fuel oil as of Oct. 1, 1942; 
(3) floor space of living and _ sleeping 
quarters that require heat. 


Wheat and pork. Action to keep down 
the prices of bread, flour and pork to the 
consumer was taken by OPA and Depart- 





DOES YOUR COPY 
ARRIVE LATE?— 


If so, please be assured that we 
are still printing on the same fast 
prewar schedule. But wartime trans- 
portation is subject to frequent and 
unforeseen delays. Late delivery of 
your United States News means that 
your area has been thus affected. In- 
sofar as possible, however, we shall 
continue to strive to overcome local 
difficulties. 

The United States News. 











ment of Agriculture. Through release 
Government-loan wheat for sale jn th 
market, wheat producers will get an j 
direct subsidy which will bring chey 
wheat on the market. This will prevey 
millers from being “squeezed” betwee 
advancing wheat prices and the ceiling 
flour; remove danger of a similar squeex 
on bakers caught between higher flow 
prices and the ceiling on bread. On a 
common cuts of pork, OPA placed ney 
wholesale price ceilings designed to dis 
tribute pork supplies more equitably i 
all parts of the country and relieve pre: 
sure for higher retail prices. 














Oil. Unless new oil reserves are discove 
the nation soon wili face a threat of t 
utmost gravity, according to a progres 
report on petroleum production filed las 
week by the Senate’s Mineral Resour 
Subcommittee. Pointing out that the U.§ 
already is drawing on accumulated stock 
of oil, the repert says that production } 
falling off and the search for new field 
practically has ceased. Meanwhile, t 
growing war demand may deplete reserves 
endanger the conservation policy and i 
time force a turn to oil shale ani 
coal for substitutes. The Committee re 
ommends that five agencies now acting ip 
dependently on production and distribu! 
tion of oil co-ordinate their work mor 
closely; that exploration activities be e- 
couraged with Government loans to wilt 
catters and other exploring organization 


Navy’s man power. Insight to th 
growing power of the United States navi 
forces was provided by Secretary of th 
Navy Knox. He revealed that there ar 
about 1,300,000 men now in the three navi 
services—nearly 1,000,000 in the Navy, 
about 200,000 in the Marine Corps, ané 
about 110,000 in the Coast Guard. 


Longer work week. Moves in Com 
gress reflected the growing pressure {oj 
lengthening the work week. As the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee continued it 
investigation of the man-power situation 
Senator Reynolds advocated abolition d 
the 40-hour week, with an upper limi 
of 56 or 57 hours a week in its stead. 
The Senate Civil Service Committe 
approved legislation setting up a bast 
44-hour week for all U.S. employes, thoug! 
the time and one-half feature for all wor 
over 40 hours still would apply. The bi 
will result in pay boosts for about 40 pe 
cent of all federal employes, or abou 
1,000,000 persons, it was estimated. 
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ou know how sometimes a team of 
five men, or nine men, or eléven 
men, getsinspired—how everything clicks 
and it can beat amy team in the world? 


Well, the same thing has happened to a 
team of more than 700 separate railroads, 
large and small. 
} years these railroads have 
ing for any transportation job 
‘come along—laying heavier 
ling up trains, getting more 
every freight car. They’ve 
sing ‘‘new plays” which 
make the most of team- 
work—not only 
teamwork among 

railroads, but 

also teamwork 


tee 
’ UNITED 
FOR 
VICTORY 





among railroads and the shippers and 
travelers who use them. And now, 
when the test has come, this railroad 
team is playing the kind of ball that 
coaches dream about. 


Since long before Pearl Harbor, the rail- 
roads have taken on one “impossible” 
assignment after another as shortages of 
ships and rubber have placed abnormal 
loads upon them. And they are keeping 
all this added traffic moving with the 
smooth éfficiency of an experienced and 
thoroughly trained team. 


Railroads and shippers alike have a right 
to be proud of the job they have done. 


It’s a great example of unity—of what 


American industry can accomplish by 
teamwork for victory. 
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WE CAN SAVE... 


STILL MORE RUBBER 


and with it we can save priceless time and manpower 


THE WHEELS which support the 
economic life and much of the war 
effort of America must be kept turn- 
ing. The Baruch report electrified 
the country with its clear exposition 
of the fact that rubber for this pur- 
pose must be found .. the alternative 
is defeat. 


The stark need of the country to 
meet the realistic program outlined 
in the Baruch report is made clear 
by the sacrifices the American pub- 
lic must endure while bridging the 
time between now and the comple- 
tion of our synthetic-rubber pro- 
gram. Hardly a man, woman or 
child is unaffected. 


We all are in a frame of mind to 
resent rubber waste when we must 
forego its use for even normal con- 
venience. This attitude on the part 
of the public is reflected in heavy 
fines and even jail sentences now 
being given by our judges to speed- 
ers and reckless drivers who burn 
up their tires. 


transport a given number of ton- 
miles of war materials. 


And now that speeds have 
been reduced, it requires even 
more vehicles, more men, more 
hours and a lot more rubber! 


We cannot cut the ton-miles to 
be transported because our trans- 
portation must be kept geared to 
production. 


Longer driving hours are unsafe. 


Adding more men and more vehi- 
cles at this time would be wasteful 
in the extreme. There is only one 
logical answer: 


Let us transport the loads that 
our big tires, our big trucks and 
Trailers and our fine highways 
are built to carry. 


Right now State laws prevent the 
big saving this would make possible. 
For example: A midwestern State 
permits a truck-and-trailer gross 


weight, for vehicle and load, of 
approximately 52,000 Ibs. That’s a 
sensible, liberal allowance . . and 
naturally, motor transport men in 
that State have purchased equip- 
ment, including tires, built to carry 
the maximum load. 


But, when these operators want 
to haul into or through one of the 
adjoining States, they must reduce 
the gross weight to 40,000 pounds! 
That’s the State law! 


So, every tire on these vehicles 
carries only 77 % of the load it was 
built to carry. Or putting it another 
way, because of the reduced load, 
the operator must greatly increase 
his tire mileage to deliver the same 
tonnage into the adjoining State 
that he can legally carry in his 
home State. Multiply that example 
by the thousands of like instances 
throughout the country every day 
and you have an appalling wastage 
of rubber. 





BUT — There is an 


even greater cause of 


THE LOW-DOWN ABOUT ROADS 


Ask why certain States, where 


“Highways 


constructed to 


The immediate cor- 
rection of these ob- 
structive laws would 








waste! 


Our roads and our 
vehicles in many States 
are not permitted by law 
to carry the loads they 
are capable of handling. 


This means that trucks 
and Trailers must travel 
more miles to carry the 
same tonnage. 


It means that more 
men are needed to drive 
these vehicles over the 
highways in order to 
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railroad lobbying has had its ef- 
fect, restrict vehicle sizes and 
weights to such low levels and 
the answer will likely be: “Our 
roads won’t stand heavier loads.” 

That is not correct, except in 
some isolated instances which 
should be promptly remedied. 


“Long ago the fact was estab- 
lished that the gross weight of 
the vehicle, properly distributed, 
is not related to pavement de- 
terioration.” 

—E.F. Kelly, Chief, Division of Tests, 
U. S. Public Roads Administration, 
“The state’s (Pennsylvania) 

super highway between Harris- 

burg and Pittsburgh is in ‘ex- 
cellent condition’ despite the 

pounding given it daily by 1,000 

trucks carrying essential war ma- 

terials, the Turnpike Commis- 
sion said today. ‘Our only enemy 


has been early spring weather.’ ” 
—From Wall St. Journal, Sept. 4,’42. 


withstand these elements (mois- 
ture and temperature changes) 
are strong enough to withstand 
bus, truck and passenger car 
traffic. 

“Concrete pavements from 
which all traffic has been barred 
have deteriorated just as rapidly 
over the years as identical pave- 
ments under continuous traffic.” 

—WNat’l Highway Users Conference. 

Further, the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, which is rec- 
ognized as an unbiased authority, 
has recommended a minimum 
code of weights and sizes that 
would be generally applicable 
throughout the United States 
and that is considerably more 
liberal than the laws in many 
States. 

That’s the answer to “Our 
toads won't stand heavier loads.” 








certainly have the sup-, 
port of the millions of 
motorists who, to con- 
serve rubber, must sefi- 
ously restrict their driv- 
ing or even garage their 
cars entirely. It will have 
the support of the motor 
transport operators, who 
have the tremendous re- 
sponsibility of keeping 
war material moving. 
And it will unquestion- 
ably have the support of 
the fighting men who 
need that material. 
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WHAT TAXPAYERS FACE 
UNDER NEW REVENUE LAW 


General Lowering of Living Standards to Meet Stiff Payments 


How changes in levies 
will affect incomes of 
persons and businesses 


For almost every person in the United 
States, the new tax law holds one cer- 
tainty: A sharp and painful revision down- 
ward in the standard of living. For every 
business, it means a lower rate of profits. 

As for individuals, family budgets of the 
past are out the window; they must be 
rewritten in the shadow of the tax collec- 
tor. Family savings of past years no longer 
may be set aside; they must go for taxes 
and War Bonds. In hundreds of thousands 
of homes, these savings doubtless will be 
insufficient to pay the tax bill and 
money must be borrowed to do so. Occa- 
sional luxuries of other days will be taboo; 
education of boys and girls may have to 
be curtailed. 

Even necessities will have to be scrimped 
for in many a home. The tax collector 
comes first. In the hard choice, for in- 
stance, of paying him or paying the inter- 
est on the mortgage, he would win. 

This sudden change of prospect appar- 
ently is not yet realized by the millions 
of men and women affected. It will be 
realized soon. It is due to the fact that 
under the new tax law Uncle Sam is de- 
manding $6,000,000,000 more in individual 
income taxes alone, plus many hundreds 
of millions additional in excise and other 
levies. 

Farmers, for instance, for the first time 
in a generation, will have to pay income 
taxes in amounts that will really hurt. 

War workers in production plants also 
face a jolt next March 15. The unen- 
cumbered man, reveling in unaccustomed 
pay of $100 a week, will then owe Uncle 
Sam around $1,200. 

Teen-age girls and boys, fresh from 
high school and filling jobs at good pay, 
will be jarred by the new law’s impact. 
Those earning as little as $100 a month 
will have to pay more than a month’s in- 
come to the tax collector. 

Middle-class families of comfortable in- 
come in the past no longer will be so 
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comfortable. The $3,000-a-year man with 
a wife and two children, who paid $60 
income tax this year, must pay $327 in 
1943. The $5,000-a-year man, whose 1942 
income tax was $271, must pay $838. The 
$10,000-a-year man, now paying $1,117, 
will have to pay $2,439. 

The higher-income class, as a group, 
will be hit hardest of all. Approximately 
half of a $25,000 income will go for taxes. 

On income in excess of $100,000, at least 
92 per cent must be paid. But a limit of 
90 per cent has been placed on the income 
tax money to be taken out of any income, 
no matter how large. It would be higher, 





THE BABY ARRIVES 


but Congress decided to leave this group 
something with which to pay State income 
taxes. These rise as high as 15 per cent, 
but deductions are allowed first for pay- 
ment of federal income taxes. 
Government employes will be hit harder 
than any other white-collar group. They 
must continue to pay 5 per cent into a 
retirement fund and face the 5 per cent 
Victory tax on all income exceeding $624 
a year. In addition, they have been re- 
quested by superiors to set aside 10 per 


cent of pay for purchase of War Bonds. 
These bond purchases, of course, are sav- 
ings; but the deduction for them comes 
hard. 

Stockholders will retain but a small 
fraction of the profits of the companies 
they own. These profits will be taxed 
twice: first, by corporation income taxes 
up to a limit of 80 per cent; next, by indi- 
vidual income taxes when distributed as 
dividends. 

Lawyers, doctors, other professional 
workers will find their taxes up 100 per 
cent or more in the median range, say 
between $5,000 and $15,000. They, like 
other individuals, will be taxed on two 
different bases: net income, as at present, 
and gross income under the Victory tax. 
Heretofore, only net income has been 
taxed. 

Individuals will pay three kinds of in- 
come taxes: 

Normal tax of 6 per cent on net income, 
less personal exemption, less allowance 
(10 per cent up to $14,000) for earned in- 
come. The normal tax will be computed 
as it was this year, but the rate will rise 
50 per cent. 

Surtax on net income, less personal 
exemption and allowance for dependents, 
but without regard to allowance for earned 
income, which is not granted for surtax 
purposes. The method of computing the 
tax is unchanged, but the rates have risen 
sharply. Here, for example, is the com- 
parison on surtax net income: 


Old Rate New Rate 


Income (per cent) (per cent) 
Under $2,000 6 13 
$2,000 to $4,000 9 16 
$4,000 to $6,000 13 20 
$6,000 to $8,000 17 24 
$8,000 to $10,000 21 28 
$10,000 to $12,000 25 32 
$12,000 to $14,000 29 36 
$14,000 to $16,000 32 40 
$16,000 to $18,000 35 43 
$18,000 to $20,000 38 46 


Those with incomes of more than $20,000 
also are taxed progressively more. The old 
law had a top surtax rate of 77 per cent 
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Your Taxes Under the New Law 

Here is what you will pay in federal income taxes under the Revenue Act of 1942, com- 

pared with what you paid under the 1941 act. Net income shown in the table is net after 

a 10 per cent deduction from gross income. Figures are computed for a married taxpayer 

with two dependents. Revenues het of 1008 

1941 Refundable 

Net Revenue Income Victory Total Portion of 

Income Act Tax ax Tax Victory Tax 
% 600 $ — 3; = $ 2 $ 2 $ 1 
1,000 _— — 25 25 11 
1,500 — — 52 52 23 
2,000 _— 13 80 93 35 
2,500 12 99 107 203 47 
3,000 60 191 136 327 60 
5,000 271 592 246 838 108 
10,000 1,117 1,914 525 2,439 231 
20,000 4,287 6,088 1,080 7,168 475 
25,000 6,480 8,814 1,357 10,171 597 
50,000 19,967 24,845 2,747 27,592 1,200 
100,000 52,160 63,479 5,524 69,003 1,200 
500,000 344,476 413,384 27,747 441,131 1,200 
1,000,000 731,930 853,384 46.616 900,000 1,200 
5,000,000 3,921,884 4,373,384 126,616 4,500,000 1,200 
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JOHN DOE MEETS THE WORLD’S 


on income of more than $5,000,000. The 
new top surtax rate is 82 per cent; it 
applies to income of more than $200,000. 
Old surtax rate on income of $200,000 to 
$250,000 was 67 per cent. 

The Victory Tax (see page 32) is the 
third levy—5 per cent on gross income 
above $12 a week, or $624 a year. This 
tax will not become effective until January 
1; will be withheld by employers from 
wages and salaries. 

This tax is a departure from old-style 
levies. It will reach 7,000,000 low incomes 
for the first time, but, coming atop other 
stiff levies, it will hit middle and high 
incomes with terrific impact. Alone it will 
raise nearly half ($3,087,600,000) of the 
whole increase in individual taxes. Of the 
Victory levy, however, approximately one- 
third will be refunded after the war. 

Full effect of the new tax law will not 
be felt at once. The new taxes run on a 
timetable written sixteen and one-half 
months into the future, with a succession 
of dates on which separate provisions go in- 
to effect or will be felt by the taxpayers. 

First date on the timetable is Nov. 1, 
1942, when higher excise taxes become ef- 
fective. Millions will feel that impact. 
Some of the tax raises: 

Liquor, 50 cents a quart; cigarettes, 
half a cent more per package; cigars 50 
cents to $6.50 more per 1,000; long-dis- 
tance telephone calls, 20 per cent of the 
toll charge, double the present tax; local 
telephone service, 10 per cent of the bill, 
instead of the present 6; telegrams and 
cablegrams, 15 per cent instead of 10; 
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BIGGEST TAX BILL . 


cameras, 25 per cent, in place of present 
10; films, 15 per cent instead of 10; rail, 
bus, air-line and boat travel, 10 per cent, 
in place of present 5. 

Second date on the tax timetable is 
Dec. 1, 1942, when a 3 per cent tax on 
freight charges becomes effective. Of all 
things transported, coal alone is not sub- 
ject to this rate; it will be taxed 4 cents 
per short ton. Shipments to the Govern- 
ment, however, will not be taxed. 

Third date is Jan. 1, 1943, when the Vic- 
tory tax becomes effective. 

Fourth date, most important of all to 
taxpayers, is March 15, 1943, deadline for 
filing income tax returns by individuals 
and corporations. One-fourth of the tax 
must be paid then.-Successive installment 
dates for the remainder, as now, are June 
15, September 15 and December 15. 

Final date on which the last remnant of 
the new taxes will be felt is March 15, 
1944. At that time persons whose income 
includes dividends, interest, rent and other 
items not subject to withholding at the 
source must make returns and pay the Vic- 
tory tax on those items. 

Under the new law, the number of indi- 
vidual taxpayers will rise from about 
22,000,000 to somewhere between 43,090,- 
000 and 45,000,000, it is estimated, of 
whom about 7,000,000 will pay only the 
Victory tax. 

Personal exemptions are lowered: From 
$1,500 to $1,200 for married persons, from 
$750 to $500 for single taxpayers, and al- 
lowance for dependents is reduced from 
$400 each to $350. 


WITH BIGGEST LITTLE PAPOOSE RIGHT BEHIND 


| 


Duffy in Baltimore Syn 





Corporations face much higher tax pay- 
ments. These fall under three headings: 
Excess-profits tax of 90 per cent (pres- 
ent tax is on a sliding scale with 60 per 
cent top, with a refund, payable after the § 
war, of 10 per cent of this tax. f 

Normal tax of 24 per cent, unchanged 
from the old rate. 

Surtax of 20 per cent, nearly three times 
the 7 per cent rate of the old law. 

Those rates apply to corporations with 
net income of more than $50,000. 

For smaller corporations—those with 
net income of not more than $25,000—the 
normal rate is unchanged from the 1941 
basis. The old surtax rate of 6 per cent is 
raised to 10 per cent, an increase of two- 
thirds. 

A so-called notch provision applies to 
corporations with net income between 
$25,000 and $50,000: Normal tax of 
$4,250, plus 31 per cent on excess over 
$25,000; surtax, $2,500, plus 22 per cent 
on excess over $25,000. 

Limitation of 80 per cent of adjusted 
net income has been placed on the cor- 
poration tax, however. Otherwise, the tax 
could run as high as 89.75 per cent. Cor- 
porations receiving the benefit of the 80 
per cent limitation—there are only a few 
affected, it is believed—are permitted to 
share in the postwar refund on the same 
basis as other corporations. That is, they 
will be refunded 10 per cent of their ex- 
cess-profits tax payments. 

Postwar refunds would be made over 
four years beginning with the end of the 
second year after the cessation of wat. 
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Job Control Next? 
Upset of Labor Market 


Shift of Workers to Better-Paying Fields Creating Serious Problems 


Impatience in Congress 
over voluntary methods 
for filling shortages 


Rigid controls over what remains of the 
nation’s labor supply are not far away. 
Just as a man now may be drafted to 
fight, so may he soon be put to work at 
a job at which the nation needs him most. 
This ultimate step will be held back until 
voluntary methods have been tried. But 
the confusion grows steadily. Congress is 
impatient. And the Manpower Commis- 
sion searches desperately for a remedy. 

When the measure does come, after 
some more trial with voluntary plans, it 
will nail to the job every man and woman 
doing work that is essential to the war 
effort. It will allow those who are not 
doing essential work to be moved to jobs 
that are vital. If the work a person is 
assigned to do fails to provide a proper 
living wage, the difference will be pro- 
vided by the Government. Various other 
provisions are being worked into the plan, 
but these are the most important elements. 

Paul V. McNutt, the man-power chief- 
tain, has promised Congress that a sketch 
of the over-all man-power control plan 
will be in the hands of President Roosevelt 
in another week. But Congress, moving 
ahead of the Administration, is anxious to 
get going. Five bills were introduced in 





UNDER TWO FLAGS: GOOD-NEIGHBOR GRINS AND MUSCLES 
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one day dealing with the farm labor phase 
of the problem. One congressional com- 
mittee, pointing out that it was not op- 
posed to labor compulsion as such, said 
an over-all agency for handling all man 
power should be created before passage of 
such an act. 

The committee pointed to the tangle of 
administrative agencies that have their 
fingers in the man-power problem, and 
added: “This war can be lost in Washing- 
ton. The current demand for the imme- 
diate passage of a national service act is a 
symptom of prevailing administrative 
shortcomings. If these shortcomings are 
not quickly faced and corrected, our war 
effort is in jeopardy.” 

This committee, headed by Representa- 
tive Tolan (Dem.) , of California, has been 
studying man-power and related problems 
for 18 months and as far back as a year 
ago noted that San Diego aviation plants 
were drawing workers from Illinois, Iowa, 
Indiana and Wisconsin. Farmers now are 
selling their dairy cattle in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota because nearby war plants have 
drained away the workers from their farms 
to fill the gaps left by the men who went 
to California. 

The man-power problem was turned up 
by a three-way tug which has upset the 
labor market. The draft took its toll of 
able-bodied, unattached young men from 
farms and factories alike. High wages by 


war plants and Government agencies lured 
workers away from all sorts of places— 
farms, restaurants, all types of low-paying 
jobs. And youngsters from 17 to 20 hurried 
away to volunteer in the armed services. 

The 5,500,000 men who will be in the 
armed forces by December left a million 
or so well-paying jobs which other persons 
were anxious to take, even with the under- 
standing that they could have them only 
for the duration of the war. 

A vast discrepancy arose between the 
wages of farm and nondurable goods work- 
ers and those of workers in war industries. 
The farm worker, in spite of a raise of 
$1 cents since July and a total raise of 
71 cents since last October, is still getting 
only an average pay of $2.76 a day with- 
out board, $2.54 with board. The worker 
in the textile industry gets an average of 
less than $25 a week. Hotel workers aver- 
age less than $20 a week. 

But when these looked about, they 
found the steel worker making $40, the 
aircraft worker $46, those in explosives 
$45. And these were only average wages. 
They did not explore the upper wage 
brackets. 

All over the land, men began to lay 
down their hoes and milk pails to head for 
the war plants. Three porters failed to 
show up in one day in a Detroit hotel. 
Restaurants closed for lack of waitresses. 
In New York, the United States Employ- 
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ment Service quit accepting orders for 
domestic workers. None was to be had. In 
Washington, domestics took Civil Service 
typing examinations and flocked into Gov- 
ernment service. The same thing happened 
all through the lower-pay brackets. 

The armed forces were having an im- 
pact upon the labor force in more ways 
than through the draft. During the last 
six months, thousands of aircraft workers, 
many highly skilled, volunteered, fearing 
that there would be no draft exemption for 
them, even though they were key workers. 

At the moment, the potential labor sup- 
ply looks like this: There are 40,000,000 
persons over 14 who are not working. Of 
these, 7,200,000 are males, 3,100,000 of 
them too old or physically unable to work, 
3,200,000 of them students in the younger 
age group. The others, fewer than 1,000,- 
000, include retired persons, those who do 
not want work, and those who are waiting 
to be drafted and do not want jobs in the 
meantime. 

There are 28,900,000 women between 
18 and 64, of whom 23,100,000 are married 
and live with their husbands, 5,800,000 
who are single, widowed, separated or 
divorced. A large proportion of the single 
women now. are working. 

Of the 23,100,000 married women, 13,- 
200,000 have no children under 10, thus 
falling into the group best able to take war 
work. Of these 13,200,000, almost half are 
between 18 and 44. 

Expedients of various kinds are being 
tried. Women are being trained for new 
kinds of work. Some departments of the 
Martin bomber plant already have 75 
per cent women workers, with more mov- 
ing in daily. Several million youngsters 
went to work this autumn instead of going 
back to school. Others among the students 
are being regarded as a source of labor 
supply during school vacations. 

Already, Mexicans are being brought in 
to help harvest crops in New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, California. 

But Mexicans, women and school chil- 
dren are not the answer to the plight of the 
Middle Western dairy farmers. They need 
workers who know farming and have the 
knack of handling animals and machines. 

The farm problem was sighted in the 
summer of 1941 by Representative Toian’s 
Committee on a National Defense Migra- 
tion. It discovered then that a shortage 
was developing in the corn and dairy belt 
of the Middle West, that there were 
265,000 fewer persons employed on farms 
than in 1940 because boys were going into 
the Army and into arms plants. 

Farm machinery sales were rising then, 
which helped to hold the farms on an even 
keel. Last week, the War Production Board 
cut the production quota of farm machin- 
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ery by 50 per cent. Already, Middle West- 
ern farmers were snapping up all the sec- 
ondhand machinery they could find at 
auction sales. 

But the shortages were not confined to 
the Middle West, though more acute there. 
A Maryland worker got a letter from his 
mother-in-law saying there were lots of 
jobs in San Diego. He went. A Minnesota 
man heard of work in New Jersey ship- 
yards. He put his wife and two babies in 
his car and drove off to get it. An Okla- 
homa man got a telegram from a friend 
telling him an aircraft plant needed work- 
ers. He left his wife and worked his way 
to California as a chauffeur. All of these 
left gaps in the farm labor market. 

In that summer of 1941, before America 
went to war, the Tolan Committee found 
that slight or spotty farm labor shortages 
were existing in 14 of the 36 States in 
which it made studies. And, in all of 
these, the wage differential was the chief 
factor. The farmer could not pay a wage 
that competed with industry. When jobs 
opened up in industry, his labor vanished. 

The facts were unearthed, printed in 
volume after volume of hearings, by the 
Tolan and other committees, reports and 
recommendations were set down on glossy 
paper, but nothing was done about it. The 
reports may have been used for doorstops 
and paperweights. There is no evidence 
that they were read and heeded. 

Meanwhile, the problem snowballed. 
The draft intensified the search for men 
as the Army grew. Navy recruiting went 
into high gear after Pearl Harbor and as 
new ships came down the ways. Industry 
expanded, got labor where it could, from 
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training schools, or out of the shops of 
competitors. 

The Manpower Commission was created 
in April of this year to co-ordinate recruit. 
ing, placement and training. Much of this 
work had been done earlier by Sidney 
Hillman’s labor section of the Office of 
Production Management. Mr. Hillman 
went out and later reappeared as a labor 
adviser to the President. Even after Mr. 
McNutt came in, raids upon man power 
continued, by Selective Service, by Navy 
recruiting, and various other agencies still 
dabbled in man-power policies. 

Pressure rather than compulsion is be- 
ing tried now. Mr. McNutt is trying to 
hold miners and lumbermen to their jobs, 
but they still disappear. Other war estab- 
lishments have been forbidden to hire 
them. Draft boards have been asked to 
reclassify miners who take other work. 
Ration boards been told to take 
away their cards. To get other miners, the 
Government will pay moving expenses. 
But replacements are hard to find and en- 
forcement of penalties upon those who 
change jobs depends on the mood of draft 
and ration boards. The pressure is spongy. 

But neither labor nor management 
wants the stiff draft-for-work bill that 
Mr. McNutt is proposing. Labor is strong- 
ly opposed to it, says it is not needed. 
Management thinks its penalties for hoard- 
ing labor or stepping outside the chan- 
nelized supply are too stiff. Mr. McNutt’s 
Management-Labor Policy Committee re- 
flects these points of view, wants a longer 
trial of pressure policies. But Congress is 
getting restive. It may step into the situa- 
tion with a club. 
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RIVALRY OVER OUR AIR SERVICES 


Struggle Between Army—Navy for Dominant Role in Combat Aviation 


Overlapping of zones of 
operations for carrier 
and land-based craft 


A question is arising as to the control 
of America’s vast new air power. Military 
men are asking whether generals or ad- 
mirals will hold sway in the air-ocean that 
now extends over all land and sea. Here is 
the situation that is unfolding: 

In the past, the Army fought on the 
land and the Navy fought on the sea. A 
fairly clear line divided the work of the 
fighting forces. Then air power came along, 
operating in an element that has no regard 
for the old boundary line that separated 
land war from sea war. 

Until now, the Army and the Navy 
have stuck to the old line of division. 
Each has developed its own air arm. The 
Army’s domain has been all combat flying 
from land bases. The Navy’s domain has 
been the use of all flying boats and all 
combat aviation from floating bases, either 
aircraft carriers or other warships. 

But now, before the first year of our 
participation in the war is over, the old 
line of division is being found inadequate 
in the new situation being created by the 
rise of air power. As for the Army, its 
Air Force has grown under the old defini- 
tion until Congress in three years has 
voted funds for 124,000 planes and a per- 
sonnel of 2,200,000 is planned. But out- 
spoken advocates of land-based air power 
are urging establishment of an independ- 
ent air force to take over all air warfare 
over land or sea. 

And the Navy has found the old defi- 
nition of its air functions a real handicap. 
The restrictions of the Navy to use of car- 
rier-based planes and flying boats are 
found to be crippling the Navy’s power for 
the kind of war it must fight in all oceans, 
but especially in the South Pacific. 

There the Navy is up against a new type 
of combat called amphibious air war, a 
combination of fighting by land, sea and 
air. It is a war in which carrier-based 
planes are used to help in the capture of 
land bases on islands, as that on Guadal- 
canal in the Solomons. It is vital that these 
bases be put to use by land-based planes 
as soon as possible after their capture. 

So the Navy started a movement to 
break away from the old definition. Ad- 
miral Thomas C. Hart, commander of the 
Asiatic Fleet in the first part of the war 
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and now a member of the Navy’s General 
Board, publicly assailed the restrictions of 
the Navy to carrier-based aircraft as “‘fet- 
tering” the Navy. 

And the Navy has won the opening 
rounds of its contention. The bars against 
land-based planes for the Navy now are 
lifted. The Navy is going in for land-based 
aircraft, including four-engine bombers. 
From now on land planes will comprise a 
steadily increasing share of the new air- 
plane purchases of the Navy. And the 
Navy air arm, though smaller than the 
Army Air Forces, is planned to have a sus- 
tained strength of 27,500 planes and a pro- 
gram of training 30,000 pilots a year. 

The issue of control. But entrance of 
the Navy into the field of land-based avia- 
tion raises the question whether amphi- 
bious air warfare is to fall chiefly to the 
Army or to the Navy. Admiral Hart ar- 
gues the Navy air arm is the most suitable. 

That view from the Navy in turn stirs 
up the issue of control of this country’s 
air power. The Navy has been charged 
by Col. Hugh J. Knerr, former chief of 
staff of the Army Air Force, with seeking 
an opening wedge for control of all mili- 
tary aviation. Col. Knerr since has been 
silenced by Secretary of War Stimson and 
recalled from retirement to active duty. 

The issue of unity. These disputes are 
reviving demands for unity of America’s 
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two air branches. In Congress, the latest 
such demand comes from Representative 
Maas (Rep.), of Minnesota, who has re- 
turned from two months’ service as a 
colonel of Marine Corps aviation in the 
Southwest Pacific. His view is based on 
experience in action in the Solomons. 

Representative Maas calls for legisla- 
tion to combine not only the air branches, 
but the whole Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps into a single co-ordinated fighting 
force under a unified command. 

Place in planning. Back of these de- 
mands is a feeling among advocates of air 
power that a new strategy of warfare in 
the air ocean would result if air power 
should be given a chance to play a bigger 
part in military planning. Such a new 
strategy is held necessary to full use of 
America’s vast air power in this war. 

The United States has developed its two 
big air branches largely because this coun- 
try, more than any other, is preparing to 
become both a great land power and a 
great sea power. America has sought unity 
of planning through the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, on which land, sea and air branches 
are represented. It has sought unity of 
action in the field through unified task 
forces and unified theater commands. But 
the rise of air power indicates to out- 
spoken airmen that these may be steps 
in a continuing evolution. 
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AFRICA IS ALLIED BASE 
FOR NEW BLOWS AT AXIS 


Stepped-up Struggle for Mediterranean Centering in Air Warfare 


Prospect of major drive 
through Southern Europe. 
Key position of Malta 


The center of action in the war against 
Hitler is shifting to the Mediterranean. 
Allied and enemy forces are converging 
for a showdown in the long struggle for 
mastery of the waters that separate Eur- 
ope from Africa. 

A few months ago, Britain and the 
United States were fearful that they might 
lose the whole Mediterranean front. Field 
Marshal Erwin Rommel was pounding 
toward the gates of Egypt. The Nazis were 
threatening and cajoling Turkey to give 
them passage for a juncture with the 
Japanese in the Middle East. A German- 
Japanese drive to cut the Allied world in 
two seemed the chief danger. Allied lead- 
ers said that 80 days might tell the story 
of escape or catastrophe for their side. 

Now the whole situation is changing. 
Marshal Rommel’s army is stopped in 
Egypt and depending on a 1,500-mile 
supply line. Hitler’s forces are too heavily 
engaged in Russia to send Rommel great 
reinforcements. Turkey is firm against any 
Nazi invasion. 

Today it is the Allies who appear to be 
getting set for an offensive in the Medi- 
terranean. Another round in a see-saw 
fight for Egypt and Libya that has lasted 
two years is about to open. In this new 
campaign, the United States will have far 
larger stakes in planes, tanks, guns and 
men than in any earlier phase of the war 
against Hitler. 

The chance now arises to use the North 
Coast of Africa as a springboard for open- 
ing a second front against Germany. Until 
now, expectations of an Allied invasion 
have centered on the coasts of France and 
Belgium closest to England. But, once the 
tide of war turns, Germany will quickly 
find all of the long front around her far- 
flung conquests a source of danger. 

So, while the Allies’ second-front move 
might come anywhere from France to Fin- 
land, it also might be launched against 
Southern Europe from North Africa. It 
might be aimed at Italy, or at Greece or 
Bulgaria to join forces with the Chetnik 
army that already is fighting against Ger- 
many in Yugoslavia. Prime Minister Jan 
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C. Smuts of South Africa is the latest 
Allied leader to urge the need for opening 
a second front without delay. 

Trap for Rommel. The Allies’ Mediter- 
ranean campaign opens with moves aiming 
to trap and defeat Marshal Rommel’s 
Army in Egypt. If that attempt succeeds, 
the fight for the Mediterranean will be 
more than half over. 

Several lines of attack on Rommel are 
open, and two of these already are being 
used. 

One line is frontal attack by Lieut. 
Gen. B. L. Montgomery’s Eighth Army 
facing Rommel in Egypt. For months, 
American and British shipping have been 
bending efforts on the long route around 
South Africa to amass the planes, tanks, 
guns and supplies that would make victory 
possible. Marshal Rommel, too, has been 
mustering forces. Six thousand men are 
reported to have been transported by air 
to his aid in one week. 

Another way to get at Rommel is by 
attack on his long supply lines. American 
bombers and British warships are pound- 
ing away. Ships, harbors, docks and trucks 
are the targets. Half the Nazi supply ships 
starting for Egypt are being reported sunk. 





FIELD MARSHAL SMUTS 
“Time has been kind to us“ 


This is whittling away at the basis of the 
Nazi Army’s power to fight. 

Still a third way against Rommel is 
greatly worrying the Germans. This is 
through a possible move northward from 
parts of Africa south of the desert held 
by the Fighting French. Berlin reports tell 
of a big American and Fighting French 
force gathering north of Lake Chad. That 
force is described as equipped with trans- 
port to move 700 miles up to the Medi- 
terranean. With such a move, Rommel’s 
Army would be trapped. 

But these are only part of the dangers 
that Berlin and the French collaboration- 
ists in Vichy see threatening their hold on 
Africa. Vichy is concentrating defense 
forces in Dakar. It sees danger of an 
Allied invasion at Casablanca farther up 
the African West Coast. It points to the 
presence of American forces in Liberia, on 
the British Gold Coast, in Belgian Congo 
and in Egypt. The loss of all Africa is the 
specter that frightens the German and 
French Nazis. But among all the dangers, 
the greatest right now comes from the 
Allied attacks on Rommel’s lines of supply. 

War in the air. This war on supply 
lines is chiefly a war in the air. The threat 
to the German force in Egypt comes first 
from the growing Allied supremacy in the 
air and second from the Nazis’ failure to 
knock out the British airmen flying out 
of the Island of Malta. 

The big part that air power is playing 
in this fight is due directly to Rommel’s 
extraordinary dependence on transport. Al- 
most within sight of the food and water 
and supplies of the Nile Valley, his Army 
depends on transport for every can of 
food and powder, and every gallon of 
water and fuel. 

Moreover, it is 600 miles by water from 
Naples to Tripoli, or from Taranto to Ben- 
gazi. There is no way by which Nazi 
shipping can move from Italy to Africa 
without passing in daylight within bomb- 
ing range of Malta. 

Air war on the shipping lines, air war 
against Malta, air war for control of the 
Mediterranean goes on without letup. The 
Allies have been striving to get air su- 
premacy now, while Germany’s air force 
still is heavily engaged in Russia. And they 
have been steadily gaining in this attempt. 

The whole 2,000-mile Mediterranean 
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front is springing to life in this air war. 
Squadrons comprised entirely of American 
bombers are ranging the whole eastern end 
of that huge sea, bombing ships, harbors, 
dock facilities from Greece and Crete to 
the Libyan ports. Even the Nazi supplies 
that get past the Allied bombers, surface 
ships and submarines still are not safe. On 
the long overland route across the desert 
from Tripoli or Bengazi or Tobruk, the 
trucks carrying supplies are the special 
targets of the Allied bombers. 

Malta, the hub. Malta is the hub of the 
Allied drive on shipping in the Central 
Mediterranean. From Malta, British planes 
ean attack not only shipping but the 
ports of Sicily, Italy, Greece and the 
Nazis’ key ports in Africa. 

Malta is so precious to the Allied cause 
that the British time and again have 
risked huge convoys and have taken heavy 
losses in warships to deliver supplies there. 
Once the American aircraft carrier Wasp 
took planes which broke an Axis attack. 

Five German campaigns costing the 
Nazis nearly 1,100 combat planes have 
faiied to knock out Malta. The holding of 
Maita and its reinforcement have a high 
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place in Allied plans, which call for using 
air power to convert the Mediterranean 
from a no-man’s sea into an Allied lake. 
Winning air control would be the first step 
toward mastery of the Mediterranean. 

A way to win the war. Military men 
look upon the winning of the Mediterra- 
nean as a long step toward winning the war. 

Such a victory would open a direct route 
through the Mediterranean from America 
and England to the Near East and the 
Orient. This would end the worst problem 
now faced by the Allies, the problem of 
supplying their forces in the Near East, 
and of getting aid to Russia by the south- 
ern route. A 14,000-mile shipping haul 
from America and the almost equally long 
and hazardous haul from England around 
the southern end of Africa now is required. 

That haul ties up a vessel for as much 
as two months each way. The shift to the 
direct route through the Mediterranean 
would gain several Allied purposes at a 
single stroke. It would release enormous 
quantities of American and British ship- 
ping for other needs. That shipping could 
be used to solve the supply problems of 
putting a huge Allied army in Western 


Europe, or to help answer the tough prob- 
lems of supply in fighting Japan. 

The winning of the Mediterranean would 
end all danger of losing the Middle East. 
It would restore the line that ties India 
to the Allied side. In the same way, it 
would create a chance of new Allied action 
in Burma, and of restoring the old supply 
line through Burma into China. 

The winning of the Mediterranean would 
cut Germany off from strategic minerals 
and other products now being sent in from 
French North Africa.. It would divert 
those materials to the uses of the Allies. 
It would complete the isolation of Ger- 
many in Europe. For, with the Mediter- 
ranean securely in Allied control, the 
chance for economic co-operation between 
Germany and Vichy-controlled Africa 
would be ended. Vichy control of North 
Africa and even the Vichy Government 
itself might be ended, too. 

Conditions in Europe are described as 
ripe for an Allied invasion, with Hitler 
mired in Russia and an anti-Nazi storm 
rising in the captive countries. So the time 
is near. And the Mediterranean is one 
place where action appears to be beginning. 
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Prohibition Issue Again: 
New Activity by Drys 


Local Option Campaigns, Efforts to Prevent Sale 
Of Liquor Near Army Centers as Lines of Attack 


Fears of War, Navy officials 
that ban on intoxicants will 
mean revival of bootlegging - 


Prohibition is arising in this war, ‘as in 
the last one, as a very live issue. The issue 
is becoming so hot, in fact, that Adminis- 
tration forces in the Senate last week were 
afraid to allow it to come to a vote. 

Dry forces of the present war period are 
advancing on two fronts. They seek, first, 
to expand dry areas by local option cam- 
paigns and are meeting with some success. 
Next, they seek to induce Congress to bar 
the sale of intoxicants in areas near mili- 
tary camps, or in communities where sol- 
diers and sailors take their leaves. 

As a war issue, prohibition stems from 
the same causes that led to prohibition in 
1918. Those causes are found in the desire 
of parents and other folks at home to 
keep their young men away from bad in- 
fluences. The decision to draft 18 and 19- 
year-olds has intensified this pressure. 

Lower draft ages brought the matter to 
a head in the Senate. Senator Lee (Dem.), 
of Oklahoma, offered an amendment to the 
pending draft bill which would bar liquor 
from Army or Navy camps and from areas 
within “reasonable” distances of camps. 
Such areas were not defined in the law, but 
Secretary of War Stimson, in opposing the 
measure, noted in a letter that it would 
require the Army to dry up such metro- 
politan areas as New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

The Lee amendment was sidetracked by 
a parliamentary maneuver which sent the 
measure back to the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee for further consideration. 
Before the Senate voted to shelve the is- 
sue, however, opposition leaders admitted 
that support for Senator Lee’s measure was 
growing. A roll call vote, in which each 
Senator would have had to take a stand, 
probably would have resulted in passage. 

Reason for this prospect was found in 
the volume of congressional mail demand- 
ing that liquor be barred from young sol- 
diers. Mothers, in particular, were said to 
be alarmed. Senator Lee stated that five 
States—Colorado, Iowa, Maine, Minnesota 
and Florida—favored his proposal, and 
Senator O’Daniel (Dem.), of Texas, re- 
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« « « amendment on ice 


ported the receipt of more than 3,000 
petitions in favor of the amendment. 

Opponents of the Lee amendment, in- 
cluding officials of the War and Navy de- 
partments, objected that the proposal 
would interfere with the Army’s own tem- 
perance campaign and would revive boot- 
legging in and around camps. Dry forces, 
however, have turned a deaf ear to these 
objections. 

Growing dry sentiment is noted also in 
the increasing success of local option elec- 
tions. During 1941, for example, 158 local 
option elections were held in various coun- 
ties throughout the United States, and re- 
sulted in 131 dry victories. So far in 1942, 
elections have been held in 31 counties. 
Before the elections they stood 3 dry and 
28 wet. Afterwards, there were 15 dry and 
only 16 wet counties. 

Opponents of prohibition attribute this 
trend to three major causes: the apathy of 
the wets, who do not bother to vote; the 
movement of men to war production cen- 
ters, leaving a preponderance of women 










voters behind—and women number more 
dry votes than men; and the induction of 
young men into the Army. Prohibition 
support is said to come more from older 
groups. 

Whatever the reason, the distilling in- 
dustry is alarmed. Trade groups in the 
industry say that an organized prohibition 
campaign is evident and that only an 
organized opposition can stop it. 

Dry arguments, promise to be bolstered 
when the 18-19-year-old draft becomes a 
fact. Senator Norris (Ind.), of Nebraska, 
summed them up when he pointed out 
that youths away from home are more 
likely to become lonesome and subject to 
temptation than older men. It is the duty 
of the Army to protect these boys, he said, 
adding: “I don’t believe that liquor or sa- 
loons are going to develop our boys physi- 
cally, mentally, morally or spiritually.” 

Against these arguments, the wets pose 
two points. One, the nation’s experience 
with prohibition between 1918 and 1938, 
when an era of bootlegging, gangsters, and 
public flaunting of the law prevailed. 
Senator La Follette (Prog.), of Wiscon- 
sin, recalled those days in arguing against 
the Lee amendment. Senator Lee, how- 
ever, replied that his measure was a safe- 
guard against national prohibition, since, 
by preventing liquor sales to troops, senti- 
ment for nationwide liquor bans would 
subside. 

The wets’ second strong point lies in the 
revenue-producing value of the distilling 
and brewing industries. Federal revenues 
from levies on liquor and beer amounted 
Lo $1,049,000,000 in the fiscal year ended 
last June 30, and, under the new tax bill, 
a yield of $1,400,000,000 is expected. In 
addition, 16 States operate their own 
liquor monoplies, which the Census Bu- 
reau reports net an annual profit of $58,- 
000,000. Other States also derive revenue 
from taxes on liquor and beer and licenses 
on distributors of alcoholic beverages. Loss 
of this revenue would have to be made up 
in other taxes which a heavily taxed peo- 
ple could ill afford to pay, the wets con- 
tend. 

To date, the arguments of neither the 
wets nor the drys appear to be conclusive. 
The issue still is simmering, and Senators, 
by their action to dodge a vote, have re- 
vealed that they are unwilling to bring the 
matter to a test. 

The drys also are taking direct political 
action. At present their campaign centers 
in Oklahoma, where the Prohibition Party 
has a candidate for Senator and nearly 
every congressional seat. Prohibition candi- 
dates also are found in a number of con- 
gressional contests in California and Penn- 
sylvania, and for Senator in Kansas and 
Michigan. 
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HOW TO SAVE FOR SECURITY? 


Choice Between Individual Thrift and Pay-Roll Tax for Group Benefits 


Divided opinion over holding 
big reserves in old-age 
and unemployment funds 


In a period of immense and growing 
bills for taxes, American taxpayers in 1943 
are to be spared one bill. That is a bill 
for $1,300,000,000 in new pay-roll taxes, 
half to have been paid by workers and 
half by employers. 

At the instance of Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan, Congress decided 
not to present that bill. Instead, pay-roll 
taxes for old-age insurance were frozen at 
1 per cent for workers and 1 per cent for 
employers. The automatic increase, which 
had been scheduled to double levies on 
January 1, is delayed for another year. 

This action calls attention to what has 
happened to the Social Security System. 

In the case of old-age insurance. More 
than 50,000,000 Americans now have built 
up a fund of $3,461,000,000 against the 
time when they want to retire on pensions. 
In the year ended last June 30, they 
poured almost $1,000,000,000 into that 
fund. In the same period, only $110,281,000 
was withdrawn. In other words, the intake 
was nine times as much as the outgo. 

In the case of unemployment insurance. 
A fund of $3,150,000,000 has been built 


up, mostly from contributions by em- 
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ployers. In the 12 months ended June 30, 
this fund increased by $866,000,000. Un- 
employment benefits paid in the same 12 
months totaled only $371,288,412. 

Out of this situation arises an important 
question: In what form do the American 
people prefer to do their wartime saving? 
Do they want to save through bigger pay- 
roll taxes that create immense Social 
Security reserves? Or do they want their 
savings, forced or voluntary, to be returned 
to the individual savers? 

President Roosevelt and the Treasury 
want to rely heavily on Social Security. 
In a time of high income, they believe that 
reserves should increase, to be used against 
future unemployment and heavy retire- 
ments. Also, the President wants to broaden 
the system to cover farm workers and 
domestic servants and to add other pro- 
tections, such as benefits for disability due 
to health or accidents. 

Senator Vandenberg and a majority of 
Congressmen take the view that the Social 
Security System now is adequate; that 
other taxes are stiff enough without adding 
to pay-roll levies. Furthermore, a system of 
forced savings is being studied, based on 
the theory that the individual who saves 
should receive the benefit of those savings. 


Under this system, the savings fund 


eventually would be paid back in exact 
amount to the contributors. Social Security, 
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on the other hand, is an insurance system, 
under which some will benefit more than 
others. 

Facts behind the dispute. Payments in- 
to the old-age and unemployment insur- 
ance funds are exceeding estimates. At the 
same time, withdrawals are falling below 
estimates. Both developments are ex- 
plained by the record volume of employ- 
ment. 

Prospects are that this employment rate 
will be maintained for the duration of the 
war. Social Security reserve funds, there- 
fore, will continue to increase. And, so far 
as old-age insurance is concerned, reserves 
are ample for a short-term period. In 
theory, they are to be kept at approxi- 
mately three times the highest amount 
estimated to be paid out in the next five 
years. On that basis, old-age reserves al- 
ready top requirements by more than 
$1,000,000,000. This explains why Con- 
gress froze the tax. 

However, retirement pensions eventual- 
ly may require as much as 10 per cent of 
pay rolls. This will develop as more work- 
ers reach retirement age. The long-term 
prospect is one of the things the President 
had in mind in urging the higher levies 
and a larger reserve. In addition, pay-roll 
taxes were regarded as a help in 4nflation 
control. But Congress has <lecided that 
other taxing methods should be used. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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More than 3,000,000 Germans and more than 4,000,- 
000 Russians have been killed or wounded on the bat- 
tlefronts of Russia since Hitler began his attack on 
June 22, 1941. 

These are estimates from reliable sources and are 
believed to be conservative. The actual figures may 
really be larger. 

This is a more destructive pace for a sixteen-month 
period than is recorded in the casualty rates of World 
War I on any battlefront. 

And man power is being used up so rapidly that 
Hitler has turned savagely toward the populations of 
the conquered areas to get slave labor. The glowing 
pictures of a “new order” and a new future for the peo- 
ple of Europe are blotted out by the awful pictures of 
the present—cruelty, loot, starvation, disease, and en- 
forced work for millions of unfortunate men, women 
and children. 

What has Hitler gained? 

What is there to show for the terrible effort of three 
years of war? What can the German people see ahead? 
What have the Italian people gotten out of it? 

The time has come to remind the German and 
Italian peoples with impressive testimony that they 
have been the victims of misguided leadership and 
mistaken policy. 

We who are absorbed in the war with Japan ought 
not for a moment forget that Adolf Hitler is the arch 
criminal of the age and that the peoples of Europe who 
still acquiesce in his rule are the ones to whom our 
energies of persuasion with fact and circumstance 
should be directed. 


NAZI BRUTALITY 
FAILED TO BREAK 
SPIRIT OF PEOPLE 


Why not go back to the “peace- 
ful” promises of 1938 and the 
threats of 1939 and the swash- 
buckling boasts of Hitler in 1940 
and 1941? How hollow they sound today as we look 
back—as the German and Italian people look back— 
as we see how the evil spirit of a man and his group of 
idolatrous followers in the Nazi party brought misery 
to Germany and Italy and chaos to Europe. 

What lessons have been taught through the bombing 
of innocent civilians? What victories have been won 
by enforcing the vicious rule of the Gestapo and by 
the frightful execution of hostages? 

The spirit of the British people has not been broken by 
air attacks or by sinkings of a vast amount of tonnage. 


WAS IT WORTH WHILE, MR. HITLER? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
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The spirit of the peoples of Czechoslovakia and 
Austria, of Holland and Belgium, of Greece and Po- 
land, of Norway and Denmark has not been broken, 
though their factories are in Nazi hands and their 
streets are policed by the troops of the conqueror. 


GERMANS COUNT Three years have gone by and no 
THEIR LOSSES, victory has been won by Hitler 
ASK, ‘WHAT FOR? anywhere in the occupied areas 

except perhaps over a few pup- 
pet ministers whose cowardice or corruption merely 
stands out by contrast as they seek in vain to impose 
their will on brave men and women. What has been 
proved? Only that while bodies can be taken prisoner, 


free minds can never be won by the tactics of bru- “we 
tality and force. now 0; 
What can the mothers and wives and sisters andj @PPare 
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children of the German soldiers and sailors and air- 
men be saying to themselves these days? Their patriot- 
ism and their love for the Fatherland is understand- 
able, and yet they must know that their loyalty to a 
leader who misleads is not patriotism nor is obedience 
to the satanic behavior of a despot in any sense fidelity 
to the tenets of religion. a 
Supposing Hitler does occupy Stalingrad. Is it the "ae 
symbol of victory or the symbol of unending losses? e 
For after this battle there must be other battles— i 
there are in Russia dozens of little Stalingrads ahead mu * 
if the war keeps on. For the Russian people fight with a 
a spirit that is unparalleled anywhere else. They may the Br 
be driven out of one city, but they will make their the ef 
stand in another. As long as Russia remains unbeaten, 
Hitler cannot turn to Western Europe. Indeed, before VAST 
Russia can be bled much further, a second front and ARE | 
third front and a fourth front may spring up in the h 
South of Europe, through the Balkans or the Neat GAll 
East, or even in Southern France if the Mediterranean sities 
should be regained. The 
Official spokesmen for Germany and also for Japat Fortre 
have in the last few days warned their peoples that “2 of diu: 
long war” is ahead. This is a plain confession of defeat. The 
It means that the Axis has not won and does not know ing in 
when victory can be achieved, if at all. It is an & either 
hortation to their peoples to hold on and make further produ 
sacrifices. 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








Conquests thus far have led to naught as millions of persons have been ie 
killed—The need for a reasoned appeal to the German people to 
weigh the facts of the past and the future that lies ahead. 


But for what? Why should the German people yield 
more men for slaughter? Why should the occupied 
areas yield more men for slave labor? Why should 
,¢jnearly 90 millions of persons in Central Europe stand 
». ig by and see the ranks of their best men decimated? To 
n,§g what cause? 
it) The vague purposes outlined by Hitler in 1938 and 

1939 have lost their meaning even to the German peo- 
ple. Does Danzig and the “Corridor” mean much now? 
no Does the carving up of Czechoslovakia—a forerunner 
ler to this war—seem now to have been worth while? Did 
asmit bring the acquiescence of the Czech nation? Has 
p- anybody been able to figure out what possible benefit 
ly the destruction of Poland has been to Germany to date, 
semespecially as Russia has been forced into the fray by 
ens Hitler only to align the Russian man power, with its 
or BUnbeatable energy, on the German eastern boundary? 
u-§ What scheme of “world-politik” can be developed 
now by Hitler or by the German nation as it becomes 
dg 2pparent that formal jurisdiction and sovereignty can 
‘r-§b€ a mere shell of forms, while underneath there is a 
it. cancerous growth of human wrath and vengeance? 
q-§ Let us ask the German people some searching ques- 
ggtions. Let us tell them some irrefutable facts. Our 
ce Statesmen should speak out across the seas in rea- 
ty soned, dispassionate, convincing words. We should be 
making more effective use of the arts of psychological 
he Warfare. 
<)§ The great resources of the United Nations are not a 
_§ myth of the imagination. They are real. They are being 
aj § mobilized. They are coming into form on every battle- 
th front. The weapons are being forged in arsenals far away 
ay from air attack, while Germany seeks to make tools as 
jit § ‘he British and American bombers constantly diminish 
a the effectiveness of the Nazi production machine. 
VAST RESOURCES The ships—millions and millions 
he | ARE ARRAYED of tons—are being built to trans- 
ar AGAINST AXIS port hundreds of thousands of 
an men and an inexhaustible supply 
of bombs and ammunition. 
on). Phe airplanes are being built—thousands of Flying 
uy Fortresses—to sweep the skies and carry on their work 
|! diurnal devastation. 
wi The resources of the whole world are coming—com- 
x. | 28 in the form of weapons that Hitler cannot match 
| “ther in quality or quantity, for he lacks the raw 
Products and the man power to do the job. 


To conquer Russian areas or French territory and 
turn their resources into munitions and supplies of war 
is easier said than done. It takes the human will to 
produce weapons for a mechanized war—and that will 
is lacking in the occupied areas. 


FACTS SHOW 
THAT HITLER’S 
FIGHT IS FUTILE 


It takes transportation and roll- 
ing stock to carry materials from 
occupied areas to factories in 
Germany and then to the front. 
The bottleneck is communication—and the vulnerable 
spots for air attack are terminals and rail lines and 
bridges and warehouses, all of which are being relent- 
lessly bombed now and will be bombed with increasing 
intensity. 

Surely a map of the future, with these military 
points sketched out for them, will show the German 
people that the struggle is futile, that Hitler has led 
them into a blind alley from which there can be only 
a turning back into the family of free nations. 

We have wisely shown the Italian people that their 
kin in America are regarded by us as friendly aliens— 
not enemies. We do not put them in concentration 
camps. We trust them. Let us ask the Italian people 
to trust us also to be fair to them when they abandon 
the yoke of Mussolini. : 

We can show the German and Italian peoples that 
the same great resources which now are making bullets 
and bombs can make the tools of peace, can rebuild 
factories for the making of goods that shall give op- 
pressed Europe a better standard of living than it has 
ever had in all history. 

We can urge the Germans and the Italians to ask 
themselves whether the destruction they have wit- 
nessed has really been in their interest and whether 
they do not begin to perceive already more chance of 
“lebensraum” in our Atlantic Charter than they ever 
could see in the unfulfilled promises of the Nazi social- 
ist or the black-shirt fascist. 

Some day, if fate permits us to capture alive the 
arch criminals of this age and bring them to courts of 
international justice, the voice of the future may ask 
the simple question, “Was it worth while?” 

And the whole world—including the German and 
Italian and Japanese peoples—will answer in unison 
that those who generate wars by abusing the govern- 
ing power are guilty of an unforgivable crime against 
all humanity. 
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In the four years before the war, the U.S. 
gathered 7,000,000 net tons of scrap iron 
and steel for Japan. 

During the present year about nine times 
this amount, or 62,250,000 net tons, is being 
gathered in the U.S. for our own use. 

The Pictogram shows the relation be- 
tween our shipment of scrap to Japan from 
1937 to 1940, inclusive, and our own rate of 
collection this year. Official estimates place 
the amount of iron and steel scrap to be col- 
lected and handled through the nation’s 
15,000 dealers at 34,400,000 net tons. An 
additional 27,850,000 tons will come from 
salvaged metals in plants handling steel. 

The American public is helping more 
than usual this year in the collection of 
scrap. Vital metal is pouring from attics and 
cellars of homes, from farms and business 
establishments. Newspaper sponsors of a 
three-week collection campaign in 48 States 
report more than 3,500,000 tons of iron and 
steel were gathered. This is more than half 
the amount shipped to Japan in four years. 

In the 10-year period before the embargo 
was declared against shipment of iron and 
steel scrap to Japan on Oct. 15, 1940, the 
United States sent about 11,000,000 net 
tons to that country. This, however, was 
only one-thirty-seventh of the total amount 
of scrap consumed in the United States in 
the same decade. 

Japan’s long dependency on the United 
States for scrap resulted in a pinch when 
these sources of supply were cut off. On the 
other hand, the position of America’s steel 
industry is encouraging. Stocks of iron and 
steel scrap in the hands of consumers at the 
beginning of September totaled 5,812,000 
net tons. This was an increase of 820,000 
tons over the first of the year, and was 
made despite the stepped-up production of 
the industry, which used up 40,000,000 net 
tons of scrap during the first eight months. 

Japan’s reliance on the American market 
for scrap metal has, in some ways, boom- 
eranged. She failed to develop fully her own 
potential sources. She was slow to build up 
blast furnaces for producing pig iron. To- 
day she is paying the penalty for this lack 
of self-sufficiency. 

Japan’s militarists keep a close veil of 
secrecy around all production figures. But 
in 1940 her steel production capacity was 
7,100,000 tons a year. Expert opinion is that 
this has been increased somewhat, but not 
greatly. The process of expansion requires 
technical aid and special material, much of 
which formerly came from America. 

Conquests by Japan have increased her 
sources of iron ore, in the Philippines, Man- 
churia and elsewhere. But mining and 
transportation problems are great. And re- 
serves of scrap and ore piled up before the 
war have been whittled down. 
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PREPARING FOR THE OFFENSIVE 


White House Conferences Presage Early Action on Warfronts 


Presidential concern 
over large number of 
older men in Army 


President Koosevelt gave a clear indica- 
tion last week that America is getting 


ready to hit the enemy on his home 
ground. Defensive weapons are being 


changed on production lines to types that 
will strike harder. Tank models are being 
changed. More big, long-range bombers are 
being built. 

Obviously, the date for attack will not 
be advertised in advance. But the change 
in weapon types is patent notice that a 
change in the tactics of war is not far 
away. 

These were the things that were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Roosevelt in two significant 
meetings. First, he went over the plans 
with his Cabinet. Next, he called in the 
biggest group of war and shipping strate- 
gists he has had in the White House for 
many weeks. 

This second meeting brought in: Secre- 
taries Stimson and Knox of War and 
Navy. Admiral William D. Leahy the 
President’s own Chief of Staff. General 
George C. Marshall, who rules in the field 
of land warfare. Admiral Ernest J. King, 
who takes care of the fighting at sea. Rear 
Admirals Emory S. Land and Howard L. 
Vickery, whose Maritime Commission 





—Harris & Ewing 
HENRY KAISER 
For want of steel... 


builds the ships that haul men and goods 
to the fighting fronts. Donald Nelson, 
whose War Production Board has the job 
of getting the tools to fight with. Lewis 
W. Douglas, Deputy War Shipping Ad- 
ministrator, who keeps an eye on over-all 
shipping problems. Harry Hopkins, who 
handles the assignment of weapons to 
America’s allies. 

The visitors went away with perfunctory 
phrases. Whatever decisions the meeting 
produced needed translation into action, 
not words. 

But the war was piling Mr. Roosevelt’s 
desk with problems that clamored for ac- 
tion. A maldistribution of workers and 
fighters was one of these. It took a good 
share of his week. Skilled workers who 
should be busy in war plants or on farms 
have been drafted. Others have been lured 
by higher pay from spots where they are 
needed. 

Paul V. McNutt, his man-power chief- 
tain, wants the power to draft men and 
women to work. He is working on a bill 
toward that end. But he has strong oppo- 
sition. And Presidents William Green of 
the AFL and Philip Murray of the CIO 
paid a special visit to Mr. Roosevelt dur- 
ing the week to argue that compulsion was 
not yet needed. 

Mr. Roosevelt's visiting list brought into 
the White House Henry J. Kaiser, the 
shipbuilding wizard, and Andrew Jackson 
Higgins, whose contract to build ships got 
sawed out from under him after he had 
built a plant. Mr. Kaiser saw Marvin 
McIntyre, a presidential secretary, and 
collected a new contract from WPB. Mr. 
Higgins saw the President and came away 
with a smile, which he said was not cyni- 
cal. The President said WPB would find 
something for Mr. Higgins’s plant to turn 
out. 

Sidney Hillman, the President’s labor 
adviser, brought Mr. Roosevelt a recom- 
mendation for a more equitable division of 
clothing contracts by Army and Navy. 
Admiral William D. Standley, Ambassador 
to Russia, brought word that he saw no 
tendency on the part of Russia to quit. 

Press conferences brought a variety of 
opinions from Mr. Roosevelt. He said he 
saw men in the Army on his recent trip 
who would be much better off in munitions 
factories because they were too old to 
endure the rigors of Army training; that 
older men in the Army who could be used 
in definite places in munitions factories 
might well be furloughed for that work. 


Mr. Roosevelt viewed the draft of man 
power for work as a complex problem, 
affecting all phases of the war, even 
finance. He is not ready to amplify his 
views until he has a report from Mr. 
McNutt’s Management-Labor Policy Com. 
mittee. Voluntary methods will be used 
for a while yet. But the President empha- 
sized in two press conferences that both 
labor and materials might be saved by a 
further trimming down on the operations 
of luxury industries. He did not name 
any particular industries which he would 
so describe, but suggested that corre- 
spondents take a walk down F Street and 
look in the store windows. 

The President, gave a renewed indorse- 
ment to Senator Norris (Ind.), of Ne- 
braska, by telling reporters they might 
reprint the statement he made about the 
Senator six years ago. It said Senator 
Norris was the “one magnificently justified 
exception” Mr. Roosevelt would make to 
participation in State politics. 

At home, Mr. Roosevelt found himself 
wifeless. Mrs. Roosevelt had suddenly 
emerged from a train in London for a 
visit with the King and Queen and a 
glimpse of women at war in England. 
For a house guest, Mr. Roosevelt had 
Prince Bernhard zu Lippe-Biesterfeld, a 
German-born, now totally Du'«t  son-in- 
law of Queen Wilhelmina of tue Nether- 
lands. 
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Like a storm, unbidden moments of dis- 
appointment sweep into the heart of man. 
Dreams vanish. A shadow is on the sun. 

Yet this may be a mood, and moods can 
change. The exultant chorale, the beauty 
and color of the symphony, the surge of 
the tone poem, interpreted by the Capehart 
Phonograph Radio, can bring new inspira- 
tion in the darkened hour. 

The building of the Capehart has ceased 
now, and the Farnsworth Television & 
Radio Corporation is engaged solely in war 
production. Unless you own a Capehart, 


or purchase one still remaining in dealers’ 


showrooms, you must wait until victory to 
enjoy this superlatiy e instrument. 


But you can prepare for the war’s earlier 


end by buying War Bonds! Your country 


needs your investment, and you will be 
building soundly for the future, when you 
may want to purchase a home, a car, a 
television set, or a Capehart. 

Your Capehart dealer also offers you 
counsel, on other musical requirements . . . 
the selection of a piano, an organ, band 
instruments, sheet music, recordings. The 
Capehart Division of the Farnsworth Tele 
vision & Radio Corporation, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


CAPE HART - PANAMUSE - FARNSWORTH 


GREAT NAMES IN ELECTRONICS —MUSICAL REPRODUCTION —TELEVISION 


? 


“The Enguljed Cathedral,” by Claud: 
Debussy, painted for the Capehart Col 
lection by Raymond Breinin, This im 
pressionistic tone-poem tells the ancient 
Breton legend of the cathedral that rises 
from the sea. © Reprints of previous 
paintings are now available from your 
Capehart dealer at a modest charge. Or 
write to Capehart. © Capehart Early 
Georgian (illustrated below) with the 
time-proved record changer that turns the 
records over. Equipped for FM rad 
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Skilled hands depend almost entirely on eyes for guidance. That’s why hands work 
faster and produce more with greater accuracy and safety when quality lamps make 
seeing easier. To make sure you get the utmost in lamp economy — brightness, long 
life, low cost—look for the “Westinghouse Mazda” trade mark on the lamps you buy. 
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Zs WESTINGHOUSE i for better Light at lower cost 
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Through intensive research ever since fluorescent lamps 
were first introduced, Westinghouse has increased lamp 
brightness. This more-light-for-your-money advantage has 
been accomplished in many ways, for example: by making 
fluorescent powders which glow more brilliantly; by rigidly 
controlling thickness of the powder coating; by making 
lamps stay bright from end to end. 
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Today’s Westinghouse Mazda Fluorescent Lamps have a 
rated average of 2500 hours, or 1000 hours longer than the 
fluorescent lamps of four years ago. Westinghouse research 
achieved this advantage by many new developments, in- 
cluding improved electrode design; better control of gas 
pressure inside the lamp; and by perfecting the method and 
machines which insert the. mercury into the lamp. 
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While many Westinghouse technicians were improving 
lamp quality, others were developing highly accurate mass 
production machinery to reduce lamp prices. As a result, 
Westinghouse Mazda Fluorescent Lamps are precision 
built to the most exacting limits, and now sell at the 
lowest prices in history. A 40-Watt Westinghouse lamp 
that formerly listed for $2.80 now lists for only 95 cents! 
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The right to govern ourselves 


RAVE AND DETERMINED Amer- 

icans left bloody footprints in the 
snow at Valley Forge, to give us the price- 
less right to run our country as the ma- 
jority of us think it should be run. 


Today, equally resolute and courageous 
Americans are fighting to preserve that 
hard-won heritage—for themselves and for 
their children. They know that in the Axis 
nations people are mere puppets bowing 
to the brutal whims of fanatical dictators. 

That’s why Americans are fighting. 
And, as they fight on to certain Victory, 
they are inspired by an unshakable deter- 
mination that this government shall con- 
tinue to be “of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” 

The Southern Railway System, because 
of its strategic location, is playing a tre- 
mendously vital role in the transportation 


of war materials and fighting men. But — 


it is doing more than that. It is also help- 
ing to keep the wheels of our national life 
rolling in defense of the home front. It 
is grimly but willingly taking on burden 
after burden—because it’s a rich privilege 
to serve the nation in times like these. 


When private automobile travel began 
to be curtailed by tire and gasoline ra- 
tioning—the kind of travel that normally 
accounts for more than four-fifths of all 
inter-city travel—the railroads took on 
the thankless job of providing substitute 
transportation. That meant more trains, 
more cars per train, more locomotives, 


THE SOUTHERN 


SERVES 


crowded stations, and a thousand head- 
aches! But the job is being done—on top 
of the major task of handling hundreds 
of thousands of Uncle Sam’s soldiers, 
sailors and marines. 

When the oil shortage developed in the 
eastern states, the railroads said that they 
could move 200,000 barrels a day to meet 
the emergency. They are now moving more 
than 800,000 barrels a day. In the first eight 
months of this year, the Southern Railway 
System handled more than 19,000,000 
barrels of oil to the North and East. 


These are simply examples of how one 
railroad is doing its bit to protect our 
way of life; our heritage of freedom; our 
right to govern ourselves. 

From this experience, a better Southern 
Railway System will emerge—more effi- 
cient and more useful to the people it 
serves than ever before—because, even 
during these trying times, we are taking 
advantage of every opportunity to im- 
prove our services, facilities and methods; 
every opportunity to plan for a better 
tomorrow when Americans will continue 
to hold their heads high as free men, 
proud in the knowledge that their chil- 
dren, too, will enjoy the blessings inherent 
in a nation of self-governing people. 

That is worth fighting for! 


President. 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Summers in Buffalo Evening Sun 
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Taxes Under the 
General Criticism 


The new tax law is criticized by a ma- 
jority of the commenting press as inade- 
quate, either as a brake on inflation or as 
a source of sufficient revenue for the prose- 
cution of the war. Distribution of the tax 
burden under the new schedules is declared 
by many editors to be unfair, but most of 
them approve the 5 per cent Victory tax, 
which they say is an effective way of broad- 
ening the tax base and of introducing the 
principle of collection at the source. 

“We have said that this tax bill placed 
its burden inequitably and this charge we 
now wish to repeat,” says the New York 
Wall Street Journal (Ind.). “There is in 
this bill the pretense that part of the 
people can pay for a total war,” the Wall 
Street Journal continues, asserting that 
stationary or declining incomes will have 
to bear higher rates, while income swollen 
by the war effort will not be taxed pro- 
portionately. 

A somewhat similar view is held by the 
New York Times (Ind. Dem.), which 
declares that one of the chief defects of 
the bill is that it has “relied preponderant- 
ly upon increases in the individual income 
tax for larger revenue.” 

“The bill is admittedly inadequate for 
the purpose of checking inflation or raising 
sufficient sums to pay a due proportion of 
the war costs,” maintains the Buffalo 
Evening News (Ind. Rep.). “Further 
measures of taxation and compulsory sav- 
ings are inevitable,” says this newspaper, 
citing the intention of the Treasury De- 
partment to ask for another $6,000,000,000 
in taxes. 
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Pro amd Com of Watiomal Issues. 


Williams in Kalamazoo Gazette 


THEY ALSO SERVE— 


New Law: 
by Press 


The Christian Science Monitor contends 
that the bill is not “wholly bad,” but only 
“half good,” as it will raise approximately 
enough to pay a third of the war expenses. 
“Though this is not so desirable as.a bill 
that would raise 40 or even 50 per cent 
of the war costs,” the Monitor adds, “it is 
perhaps as stiff as Congress feels it can 
go in this year.” Most serious failure of the 
bill, in the opinion of the Monitor is as 
“an implement for combating inflation.” 

The New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 


Talburt in Washington News 


¥ 


win THE 
RESSION. 
CAMPAIGN! 


ANOTHER MAN-POWER PROBLEM! 





Werner in Chicago Sun 


TAX SCREEN GETS FINER 


Times (Ind.) terms it “the most dishonest 
and the most disastrous tax bill in history,” 
charging that its provisions are inequitable 
and will encourage class warfare. This 
newspaper favors higher taxes, but asks 
for a fairer distribution of the burden and 
one unrelated to changes in the social 
system. 

The Rock Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind.), 
observing that “tax arguments are end- 
less,” warns that another tax bill is in the 
offing, and adds: “There isn’t much point 
in working up a lather over this one.” 

The new 5 per cent Victory tax is gen- 
erally approved by the editors, who find it 
an opening wedge toward compulsory sav- 
ings and an effective measure for tapping 
new sources of revenue. 

“As a makeshift, there is much to com- 
mend the Victory tax,” says the Harris- 
burg (Pa.) Evening News (Ind. Dem.). 

The Detroit News (Ind.) agrees that 
the Victory tax is a beginning on collection 
at the source which “should be made,” and 
it warns its readers “to figure the coming 
demands on them, and, starting now, to 
prepare against the next income 
dates.” 

“In principle, the. new impost applies 
the Mellon plan,” asserts the San Antonio 
(Tex.) Express (Ind.), which recalls the 
efforts of former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Andrew Mellon to broaden the tax 
base “more for the moral effect than for 
the revenue it would produce.” 

“About the only objection to the Vic- 
tory tax is that it bears down alike on 
war-depleted and war-swollen incomes,’ 
says the Express. 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) News (Ind.) 
suggests that taxing the lower-income 
group “may mark a turn of the tide in the 
country’s tax policy and general drift into 
paternalism.” 
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PUTTING INDUSTRY‘’S NEEDS FIRST 


Release by Army of Metal Miners Sets Pattern for Future Action 


Occupational skills 
expected to be greater 
factor in draft deferment 


Many skilled workers now in the Army 
soon may be released to go back to their 
jobs in the factories, fields and mines. The 
country is finding out that men in overalls 
sometimes can help more toward winning 
the war than men in uniforms. 

The Army wants young men to do the 
fighting. Industry wants skilled men, is 
eager to get those now in the Army who 
are too old to make good fighters. There 
are increasing indications that men with 
skills and men the Army considers too old 
to fight will be released to help fill the 
labor shortage gaps. There are indications, 
too, that more consideration is to be paid 
in the future to a man’s occupation before 
he is taken into the Army. 

Some recent happenings in Washington 
that lead to these conclusions follow: 

The Army is arranging to furlough 
4,000 men so they can return to their 
jobs in the nonferrous mines of the 
West. 

President Roosevelt indicates that 
some older men who find the physical 
strain of the Army too severe will be 
released to work in war factories. 

Secretary of War Stimson says that 
technical experience as well as age will 
be considered by the Army in choosing 
men to be relieved of military duty. 

Paul V. McNutt, War Manpower 
Commissioner, says that a man’s oc- 
cupation, not dependency, must be the 
primary factor in determining whether 
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he should be deferred from the draft. 
Lieut. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, 

Deputy Chief of Staff, tells Congress 

that, if 18 and 19-year-olds are draft- 

ed, the Army will begin demobilizing 
older men, probably of 35 and over. 

The Army’s plan to return 4,000 men to 
the metal mines represents the first step 
toward solving a labor shortage by re- 
calling the men whose induction into the 
Army caused the shortage. It was adopted 
as a last resort, after workers in these 
mines had been frozen to their jobs and 
after every effort had bcen made to recruit 
new civilian workers. Army stresses these 
points: that it is setting no precedent by 
releasing these men; that it sees no need 
at this time for furloughing troops for 
other types of war work; that the job of 
American soldiers is to fight, not to work 
in mines, mills or factories; and that an 
exception was made in this case because 
the striking power of the Army is at stake. 

But the way is paved for similar future 
action when the need arises. The nonfer- 
rous mines—struggling to turn out sorely 
needed copper, lead, zinc, molybdenum and 
tungsten—have the worst labor shortage 
in the country. Other labor crises assuredly 
will arise that will threaten the “Army’s 
striking power.” 

Separation of the miners from Army life 
is complete, except that they may be re- 
called to military duty if they don’t stay 
on the jobs in the mines or if their con- 
tinued employment becomes “unnecessary 
to the national welfare.” While they are 
working, however, the Army has nothing 
to say about their wages, working condi- 
tions or collective-bargaining relationships. 
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And the men will be free to go and come as 
they please while they are not in the 
mines. Those who prefer to stay in the 
Army may do so. No man is compelled to 
go back to the mines. 





Labor pirating. It isn’t going to be 
easy from now on for a plant manager to 
solve his labor problem by hiring workers 
away from their jobs on the promise to pay 
them more than he is paying other workers 
with the same abilities and skills. 

War Labor Board rules that this prae- 
tice violates President Roosevelt’s wage- 
stabilization order because it is in reality 
a method of increasing wages. Hope is that 
the Board’s order will put a stop to pirat- 
ing of labor by eliminating the lure of 
higher wages on another job. 

Here is the type of job changing that 
WLB’s ruling is intended to stop: A weld- 
er in an airplane factory is making $1 an 
hour. He is offered a job in another fac- 
tory at $1.25 an hour, but other workers in 
this factory are getting only $1 an hour 
for the same kind of work. Henceforth, an 
employer will not be permitted to offer this 
extra inducement to newcomers. 

The Board also plugs this loophole in the 
battle against inflationary wage increases: 
If a plant trying to recruit a labor force 
has no fixed wage rates for the jobs for 
which it needs men, the rates cannot be 
established at a level higher than those 
prevailing for similar jobs in the area, with- 
out the War Labor Board’s permission. 

The Board’s order, however, does not 
prevent labor-raiding of this kind: A steel 
mill worker quits a job paying 82% cents 
an hour to take one in a shipyard at $1 an 
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PICKETS WE CAN DO WITHOUT... SAYS REPRESENTATIVE RAMSPECK 


hour. But the order does prevent the ship- 
yard from paying this worker $1.25 an 
hour if the established rate for the job is 
$1, without getting the Board’s approval. 
Also of importance to businessmen is a 
Board interpretation of another of its 
orders. This is the order which said that 
employers of eight or fewer employes need 
not get the Board’s approval to raise wages. 
The Board now says that this exemption 
does not apply to chain organizations 
which operate stores employing eight or 
fewer persons. Total number of employes 
of the parent company is what counts. 
Also the exemption does not apply to small 
employers whose wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions, along with those of other 
employers in the same business, are covered 
by a master contract negotiated on an in- 
dustry, association or area-wide basis. 





Less time and one-half? Represent- 
ative Ramspeck (Dem.), of Georgia, one 
of labor’s most consistent supporters in 
Congress, believes that men who are will- 
ing to work more than 40 hours a week 
without receiving overtime pay should be 
permitted to do so during the war. And be- 
cause he has been on their side so often 
and led their fight in many a battle, the 
big unions may not find it easy to oppose 
Mr. Ramspeck at this time. 

What the Georgia House member pro- 
poses is not a drastic prohibition against 
payment of overtime, but rather a plan for 
voluntary agreements between workers and 
employers to waive the overtime provisions 
of the Wage-Hour Law. Now, an employer 
must pay not less than time and one-half 
for hours worked over 40 a week in all 
interstate business. Mr. Ramspeck would 
change the law, and he has introduced leg- 
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islation to permit employes to work as 
much as 56 hours without receiving over- 
time. However, he does not advocate that 
all agreements should call for such a 
lengthy work week, has in mind agree- 
ments permitting work weeks of around 
48 hours without requiring extra pay. 

Since his proposal carries no compulsion, 
Mr. Ramspeck does not see how labor can 
object to it. Union leaders, however, have 
been opposed to any tampering with the 
Wage-Hour Law on the ground that any 
change in the law, even if made as the 
result of voluntary agreements between 
workers and employers, might be an 
entering wedge in a campaign to modify 
the compulsory provisions of the act. 





Russian work week. American labor 
is told that Russians are working 66 hours 
a week and are getting overtime “when- 
ever the job requires it.” This insight into 
working conditions under Communism is 
brought back by Captain Paul E. Pihl, 
who accompanied Wendell Willkie on his 
recent 31,000-mile tour of the world war- 
fronts. 

Captain Pihl, of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics, gave this firsthand report to 
a conference of civilian workers employed 
on Navy contracts: 

“At Kuibyshev, Russia, I saw the air- 
craft factory where the Stormovik ground- 
attack airplane is produced. Within nine 
months of the time when the plant was 
moved from Moscow, they have put the 
new plant into full production. All work 
which can possibly be so rated is on a 
piecework basis, with a sharply rising 
scale for extra pay for exceeding the 
standards, or norms, set for each indi- 
vidual. 






“The work week is 66 hours and over- 
time is voluntarily put in whenever the 
job requires it. In addition, there are in- 
dividual competitions, shop competitions, 
and plant competitions, with rewards of 
badges of merit for excellence, or weeding 
out for failure to measure up. There is a 
cheerful application to the job among the 
men, women and children employed there, 
and an impressive rate at which they make 
the chips fly that surpasses any aircraft 
plant I have seen in the United States. 


War Strikes 


Strikes affecting war production caused 
a loss of 318,892 man-days of labor during 
September. This was an increase from the 
266,353 man-days lost by strikes in August. 
However, the number of strikes during 
September declined to 187 from 229 the 
month before. 

War Labor Board estimated that the 
$18,892 man-days lost during September 
represented only one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of the man-days worked. The Board placed 
the man-days worked at 332,000,000. 

Eight major strikes at war production 
plants were reported in Washington dur- 
ing the week ended October 17. They in- 
volved 18,827 workers and resulted in the 
loss of 62,244 man-days of labor. Five of 
the strikes, involving 17,611 workers, be- 
gan prior to the week ended October 17 
and carried over into that week. The 
eight stoppages represented a decrease of 
one from the week ended October 10. 





The totals: 


4 AFL strikes. 
2 CIO strikes. 
2 UMW strikes. 


At least 200 employes were involved in 
each of the strikes reported. 


Involving AFL Unions 


PaINTERS: 
Dow Chemical Corp. (Austin Construc- 
tion Co., contractors), Velasco, Tex. 
TEAMSTERS: 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Employers Nego- 
tiating Committee, Minneapolis, Minn. 
BLACKSMITHS AND Drop ForceERs: 
Steel Improvement and Forge Co., 
Cleveland. 
MOULDERS: 
Western Cartridge Co., Alton, Il. 


involving ClO Unions 


Gass, CERAMIC AND SILICA SAND WORKERS: 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Co., Charleston, W. 
Vv 


a. 
Unitep Rupsper WORKERS: 
U.S. Rubber Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Involving United Mine Workers 


Panther Valley Coal Companies (Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co. and Edison 
Coal Co.), Lansford, Pa. 

yetes Ultramarine Co., Huntington, 

° a. 
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Weve Beem Asked: 
WHAT YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT VICTORY TAX 


(If you are a person of low or medium or 
even relatively high income, you’re to be 
hit a severe tax blow in 1943. This blow, 
principally, will be in the form of a new 
Victory tax—the nation’s first tax against 
gross income. It is going to be a $3,088,- 
000,000 blow, coupled with another severe 
rise in regular income taxes. Individuals 
have been told in general what this Vic- 
tory tax means. They know little of its 
detailed workings, which are important.) 


Who has to pay the Victory tax? 


The answer is: Everybody who earns an 
income of more than $624 a year will have 
to pay. That includes farmers and doctors 
and independent businessmen not incor- 
porated. It includes persons who get in- 
come from wages or salaries, fees or divi- 
dends, interest, rents, or annuities. Income 
from capital gains or from Government 
bonds, however, is exempt. 


What is to be the amount of the tax? 


It’s to be a flat 5 per cent on all incomes 
above $624. It applies on the same basis 
whether you are married or single, or 
whether you have a big income or a small 
income. It’s the first income tax that hits 
down into low incomes. 


To what income does the tax apply? 


It applies to all income you earn after 
Jan. 1, 1943. It does not apply to income 
earned this year. 


When and how will the tax be collected? 


If you work in a factory or in an office 
your employer will deduct the tax from 
your weekly, semiweekly or monthly pay 
check. This amounts, in effect, to a 5 per 
cent pay cut. This deduction will start 
on your first 1943 payday. 


Will the tax be deducted from the in- 
come of everyone who works for 
wages or salary? 


No. If you are in the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps or Coast Guard, your tax will 
not be deducted. If you work on a farm 
* it will not be deducted. If you are a maid 
or other kind of household servant, the 
tax will not be deducted. 


Does this mean that men in the services, 
farm hands and servants are exempt? 


No. They will have to pay the tax, but in 
another way, and not until 1944. In Janu- 
ary of that year they must file a tax re- 
turn listing their incomes for 1943, even 
though they do not earn enough money to 
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require them to file a regular income tax 
return. Special Victory tax blanks will be 
issued, and they must be filed with In- 
ternal Revenue collectors. 


Won’t this deducting of taxes make a 
lot of extra work for employers? 


Yes, it will make them keep many more 
records, require them to make period re- 
ports and tax payments to the Govern- 
ment. Congress sought to simplify the 
employers’ work somewhat by working out 
a plan under which taxes could be with- 
held by wage intervals. For instance, if a 
worker’s weekly wage is more than $12 
and not more than $16, the amount de- 
ducted for tax will be 10 cents; for weekly 
wages of $16 to $20, the deduction will be 
30 cents; for weekly wages of $190 to 
$200, the deduction will be $9.10. 


What about dividends, interest, rent, etc. 
Will it be deducted at the source? 


No. You will have to list this income on 
the regular income tax return that you are 
to file in March 1944. If the income is not 
large enough to require filing a regular re- 
turn, you will file the special Victory tax 
return. The Victory tax on this type of 
income will be paid in a lump sum or in 
quarterly payments with your regular in- 
come tax. 


Just what will you do about your Victory 
tax when you file your regular return? 


The Victory tax will not enter into your 
return filed next March covering 1942 
income. However, in filing your 1943 re- 
turn in March, 1944, you will, first, com- 
pute your regular income tax just as you 
always have; then, on the same blank, 
you will figure the amount of your Victory 
tax, deducting your $624 exemption and 
the amount of the tax that has been 
deducted by your employer. Since the Vic- 
tory tax has to be paid on dividends, 
interest, etc., as well as on salary, your 
total Victory tax may be higher than the 
amount withheld from your pay check. 


Will all the money collected as Victory 
tax be kept by the Government? 


No. Part of it will be refunded to you 
after the war. This refund will be in the 
form of a credit against any income tax 
you might owe, or it will be paid in cash. 
This provision of the new tax law is 
called a postwar credit. The law does not 
say just how soon after the war the money 
will be repaid, specifying merely that it 
will be paid as soon as practicable after 
the cessation of hostilities. 


How much of the tax will be refunded 
after the war? 


If you are single, the credit will be 25 per 
cent of the Victory tax, or $500, whichever 
is the smaller amount; if you are the head 
of a family, the credit will be 40 per cent, 
or $1,000, whichever is the lesser. For each 
dependent you will be allowed an addi- 
tional 2 per cent or $100, whichever js 
the lesser. In other words, $1,000, plus 
$100 allowance for each dependent, is the 
maximum postwar credit for any individual, 


Can you give an example of how much 
Victory tax will have to be paid bya 
typical worker and how much would 
be returned to him after the war? 


If you are a single man with a gross income 
of $2,000 a year, your Victory tax will be 
$68.80, your postwar credit will be $17.20. 
If you are married, have two children and 
the same $2,000 gross income, your Victory 
tax will be $68.80, your postwar credit 
$30.27. 


Can you use your postwar credit to off- 
set any of your living costs during the 
war? 


Three types of expenditures will be allowed 
as credit against the Victory tax, but only 
up to the amount of the postwar credit. 
These expenditures are premiums on life 
insurance in force on Jan. 1, 1942, payment 
of debts incurred before Jan. 1, 1942, and 
purchases of War Bonds. This will afford 
some relief to taxpayers with fixed obli- 
gations which do not conflict with the war 
effort and do not contribute toward in- 
flation. If a taxpayer claims allowances 
totaling as much as his postwar credit, he 
will not be entitled to such credit after 
the war. 


What if a taxpayer does not use this 
credit during the war? 


He will obtain full benefit of the postwar 
credit. 


Are proprietors of independent busi- 
nesses and professional men such as 
doctors, lawyers and dentists required 
to withhold the 5 per cent Victory tax 
from themselves? 


Owners of independent businesses whose 
income is in the form of profits do not 
need to withhold the tax. Neither do pro- 
fessional men whose remuneration is I 
ceived in small amounts from many per 
sons. However, if a doctor, dentist or law- 
yer receives a salary from some other pro 
fessional man or business, his tax would be 
subject to collection at the source. 
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Triple-threat 


One of the best ways to put the squeeze 
on the Axis is to produce better air- 
planes, faster. 

This giant, triple-action press — 
using hydraulic, pneumatic and hy- 
dromatic pressure—is built for that job. 

Built to the specifications of Boeing 
engineers, this press and a twin at 
Bocing’ s Midwest plant are unique in 
the aircraft industry. They are mon- 
Sters that form steel, duraluminum or 
aluminum with equal ease. 

The job of this press is to squeeze 
out airplane parts, to make them ex- 
actly alike, and to make them fast. 


Right now 
angles, cowlings, 


it is turning out fillets, 
bulkhead 
channels and exhaust shrouds for the 
Flying Fortress. * 


stiffeners, 


It makes some of these parts 75 times 
faster than the machine it replaced. 
his performance is one of the many 
why Boeing production is 
increasing, 


reasons 


steadily why Boeing was 
selected as the first aircraft company 
to receive the Army-Navy award for 
high achievement in production. (The 
rate of output of Flying Fortresses is 
now more than three times what it was 


on the day of Pearl Harbor.) 


The pressure is on at Boeing, day 
and night. This heavy press, by no 
means the most pow erful of the Boeing 
presses, is a sy mbol of efficiency in air- 
plane production. It is one of a team 
of presses, one of a team of thousands 
of machines, part of the unbeatable 
American system of combining men 
and machines to shape our ends. 


The increase of efficiency in manufac 


ture . is only 


. for peace and war... 
one of the many different projects that 
form a constant part of the Boeing en 
gineering schedule at Seattle and in the 


Middle West and Canada. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 
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Ailing Tots will be delighted to 
hear of a method recently discov- 
ered for making artificial rubber out 
of castor oil. It would make juvenile 
joy complete if the scientists could 
go on in this direction and find a way 
to distill gasoline from spinach. 


Rhythmic Response to our re- 
quest for thought on the shortages 
comes from a Los Angeles reader. It 
is written, you will note, in iambic 
parking-meter: 


Once the “road to Californy” was a 
trek that all must try 

From the Mississippi Valley to the 
desert, hot and dry. 

Over rugged Rocky Mountains, 
through the forests of the West. 


To the sunlit, wave-washed beaches | 


where at last they came to rest. 
But the whirring wheels of traffic 
can no longer bite the dust. 
And the staid Iowa farmer now must 
curb his wanderlust. 
There’s no seeking greener pastures 
for this travel-minded wretch 
Since the Japs have seized the rubber 
and the roads no longer stretch. 


Raven Mad, describes a New York | 


motorist whose pet crow flew off with 
his gas ration book. Future motor- 
ing prospects? No miles per month 
... as the crow flies. 


More Heat from less oil—is the 
theme of an advertisement by Esso 
Marketers. In it, every practical 
method of saving precious heat so 
far developed is outlined, grouped 
under headings—“How to make 


your heating plant more efficient,” | 


“How to save fuel without expense,” 
and “Things to do to your house.” 
The novelty of large companies tell- 
ing customers how to use less of their 
products has lost its element of sur- 
prise. 





It is an innovation in which | 


Esso Marketers consistently led the | 


way. This latest contribution should 
help the householder to maintain 
good health and comfort throughout 
this difficult winter. If you would 
like a reprint of the advertisement, 
write to Northrop Clarey, Standard 
Oil Company (N. J.), 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 





James Scott Kemper 


Chicago, Ill.; President, Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty Co.; Past President, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 


answers: 


The whole precedure with respect to the 
drafting of men for service in the Army 
could be greatly improved. There should 
be uniformity of action by local boards 
with respect to the classification of men 
called and with respect to exemptions. 

Beyond that, there should be co-ordina- 
tion of interviews and press releases by 
State directors so that present confusion 
could in part at least be eliminated. The 
enactment of legislation extending the 
draft to include ages 18 and 19 affords an 
ideal opportunity for complete clarifica- 
tion of the whole situation. 


(by telegraph) 


P. D. Houston 


Nashville, Tenn.; Chairman, Board of Direc- 
tors, The American National Bank; Past 
President, American Bankers Association, 


answers: 

The most important thing in the mind 
of every true American at this time is to 
“win the war” and thereby save our Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise which has 
made our country the greatest of all 
civilized nations. 

It is my opinion that men should be 
placed on a uniform national basis, and 
that men with families and established in 
business should be the last called to the 
service. Men of the minimum age of 18 
without dependents, and married men 
without dependents, should be uniformly 
drafted. ; 

I feel single men and married men with- 
out children should be called at once, their 
induction depending upon the necessity 
for the increase in our armed forces. 


C. M. Penfield 


New York City; Executive Secretary, The 
American Defense Society, 
answers: 

It is our impression that the instructions 
to the local draft boards are now on “a 
uniform national basis” with latitude to 
deal with local conditions. To further 
tighten these instructions would seem to 
be a mistake, in our opinion. 

Local conditions, such as, to mention 
only two, density of population and quality 
of man power, must of necessity vary 
throughout the country, and the judgment 
thereof is primarily a matter of neighbor- 
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Question of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


‘Should Draft Policy Be Placed 
On a Nationally Uniform Basis? 











Many complaints have been heard in 


Washington and elsewhere regarding an 
apparent lack of uniformity in inductions 
| by local boards under the Selective Sery- 
ice System. A proposal to remedy the sit- 
vation by establishing a nationally yni- 
| form basis for conscription is arousing 
widespread interest. 
To present a cross section of informed 
| opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked businessmen, authorities on 





education, State Directors of Selective 
Service and spokesmen for large organizo- 
tions the following question: 

Should the drafting of men be 
placed upon a uniform national 
basis, so that local boards will be | 

calling single men, or single men | 
with dependents, or married men at 
the same time? 
Answers appear herewith. More willbe | 
printed next week. 


<i 





hood discretion. This is in line with the 
American democratic way of life as con- 
trasted with a highly centralized distant 
authority. 

There may occur breakdowns, but, in 
general, it seems to us better that the 
authority the local boards have should be 
exercised by them, in accordance with inti- 
mate conditions, about which they are ina 
position to judge or to investigate. 

We feel that a further tightening of regu- 
lations from a centralized authority might 
work hardships on local communities; it 
would take from such boards all discretion 
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and throw upon the receiving services 
onerous and voluminous duties for which 
they are not now equipped; and would add 
further burdens and hardships of adjust- 
ments upon the draftee. 

To the extent that this matter represents 
or depends upon trust in the patriotism and 
loyalty of the American people to win the 
war, we are for the dependence upon the 
civilians. 


Brig. Gen. Carleton C. Pierce 


Charleston, West Va.; State Director, Se- 
lective Service, 


answers: 

Our feeling is that single men should be 
called first, and then the married men who 
have self-supporting wives, followed by 
men with dependents, and that the calls 
should be made uniform throughout the 
country so far as possible of each class. 


C. L. Jamison 


Ann Arbor, Mich.; Professor of Business 
Policy, University of Michigan, 


answers: 

Draft boards in this vicinity are general- 
ly regarded as fair in their interpretation 
and application of Selective Service regula- 
tions, particularly as they pertain to age 
and marital status of selectees. In this 
university community, however, prospect 
of interrupting the education of young men 
of high scholarship preparing for essential 
professions is viewed with misgiving. 

For the successful prosecution of the 
war, and particularly for reconstruction 
after the war, the leadership of thoroughly 
trained and soundly educated young men 
is one of the great needs which the Selective 
Service program seems to be overlooking. 
Some way should be found to keep promis- 
ing students at their studies until their 
education is completed. 


Robert T. Merrill 


Kansas City, Mo.; Commander in Chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of U. S., 


answers: 

The present arbitrary quota system for 
local draft boards has failed to provide the 
Army with the best available man power 
in all draft districts. This condition un- 
doubtedly is responsible for complaints 
from military authorities that the Army is 
burdened with too many men over 40 
unable to withstand the rigors of military 
training. 

Modification of the present law to per- 
mit drafting of men upon a uniform na- 
tional basis will eliminate weakness in the 
present system and the discriminatory 
practice of drafting single men from one 
district and married men from adjacent 
districts. Military authorities have de- 
creed that the younger men make the best 
soldiers. Obviously, we should first draft 
younger age groups in all sections before 
dipping into the upper-age brackets. 


(by telegraph) 
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Never Beyond This Shore 
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hh ‘ERE at the sea’s edge IS as near 
Cay to Jim as I can go. 
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hg Other women have gone far- 
ther than this. There were women on 
Corregidor; women have gone to Ireland 
and Australia and Iceland; women have 
been lost in the Battle of the Atlantic. 


But I know I would be foolish to dream 
of serving as they have. For a woman to 
go farther than this shore demands a spe- 
cial skill, complete independence—and I 
have neither. 

No, my task is here, here in the little 
storm-tight house that sits back from the 
cove, here with my son. 


And if I become discontent with the 
seeming smallness of my task, Jim’s words 
come back to steady me. “I’m leaving you 
a very important job, Mary. Until this 
war is won, there won't be any more eve- 
nings when we can sit by the fireside and 
plan our tomorrows’ together. It will be 
up to you to make the plans for the three 
of us. 

“Mary,” 
alive.” 


he said, “keep our dreams 
* * * 


MAKE no little plans, you who build the 
dream castles here at home. When you 
try to imagine the future, after he re- 
turns, be sure your imaginings are full of 
bright and cheerful hues, for that world 
of tomorrow will be resplendent in 


things you don’t know—never even imag- 
ined. Allow for wonderful new develop- 
ments in such fields as television, fluores- 
cent lighting, plastics. And leave a flex- 
ible horizon for the marvels that are sure 
to come from the new science of elec- 
tronics. When you're dreaming of your 
better tomorrow, count on us. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
* * * 


THE VOLUME of General Electric war 
production is so high and the degree of 
secrecy required is so great that we can 
tell you little about it now. When it can 
be told completely we believe that the 
story of industry’s developments during 
the war years will make one of the most 
fascinating chapters in the history of in- 


dustrial progress. 952-340m1 
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(Here each week appears a new kind of war coy. 
respondence—a special report on the battle of pro. 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro. 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 
flood is the story of how the war is to be won) 


TOWARD TIRES FOR ALL CARS 


Plans for Keeping Civilian Automobiles Rolling on Reclaimed Rubber 


Postwar market as stake 
in dispute over use of 
rayon or cotton for cords 


Tire manufacturers believe they have 
the answer to the average civilian motorist’s 
tire problems. First batches of new tires 
made of reclaimed rubber are coming out 
of their plants now and will be available 
for A-card holders in the coming months. 

The new tires weigh about 21 pounds, 
are made from reclaim with only four 
ounces of crude rubber per tire as stiffener. 
They are good for 10,000 miles at 35 miles 
an hour. Monthly production quotas for 
all sizes of passenger car types are: 
October, 650.000: November, 1,100,000; 
December, 1,100,000; January, 1943, 1,200,- 
000; February, 1,200,000. According to 
present plans, output will be leveled off 
at 1,000,000 a month after February. 

The tires will flow into the national stock 
pile, will be doled out fast enough to guar- 
antee that automobiles now on the road 
will be kept rolling for the duration. The 
backlog of 7,000,000 prewar tires now in 
inventories is expected to take care of tire 
needs of essential civilian motorists. 


Rayon vs. cotton. The postwar tire 
market is the stake in the fight over the 
respective merits of cotton and rayon as 
cord material in heavy-duty tires. Tire 
cord long has been cotton’s most important 
outlet—10 per cent of the total in peace- 
time. Expanded use of rayon now confronts 
cotton men with the prospect of ,a lost 
mar!:et when peace returns. 

That explains why Senators from South- 
ern States are investigating the War Pro- 
duction Board’s recent decision to author- 
ize another expansion of capacity for ray- 
on cord. At the end of 1941, annual capac- 
ity was about 23,000,000 pounds. In Jan- 
uary, WPB quietly authorized an initial 
expansion of 25,000,000 pounds. Just re- 
cently, the second expansion, for another 
50,000,000 pounds, got the green light from 
WPB’s Requirements Committee. 

The cotton-State Senators, acting through 
a subcommittee of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, are demanding to know why 
this expansion is necessary when there is 
plenty of cotton cord available. WPB an- 
swers by pointing out that the expansion 
was requested by the Army. The Army 
sums up its position in this manner: Mili- 
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tary tires will be made wholly from syn- 
thetic rubber in the future; synthetic rub- 
ber tires generate more heat than natural 
rubber tires; rayon cord is more heat-re- 
sistant than cotton cord. 

Backers of cotton cord dispute the 
Army’s technical data. They assert that 
a newly developed cotton cord can be used 
satisfactorily in synthetic rubber tires; 
that the Army is planning to use rayon 
cord before tests of both types of cord 
have been completed. 

Army spokesmen freely admit the most 
recent tests are far from complete. Right 
now, exhaustive trials to provide an answer 
to the argument are being made at El 


about $5,000,000, is being undertaken by 
American Viscose Co., du Pont Rayon 
Co., North American Rayon Co., Ameri- 
can Enka Co., and Industrial Rayon Co, 


Future of synthetic. Postwar pros- 
pects for the growing synthetic rubber 


industry also are getting attention in 
Washington. Vice President Henry A. 


Wallace sees in the billion-dollar project a 
potential “infant industry” that will re- 
vive demands for high protective tariffs 
after the war. 

Mr. Wallace points out that synthetic 
rubber costs from 30 to 40 cents a pound 
where natural rubber costs 20 cents a 





HENRY WALLACE 
For an infant and a king .. . a postwar slant 


Centro, Calif., and Normoyle, Tex. The 
tests may last four to six weeks. 
Meanwhile, the Army stoutly defends 
its hurry on the ground that the matter 
is too vital to be delayed until the last 
test result is in. Its contentions were sup- 
ported by Rubber Administrator Jeffers. 
Meanwhile, the 50,000,000-pound ex- 
pansion of rayon cord capacity already is 
getting under way. The program involves 
no expansion in the manufacture of raw 
rayon. Instead, facilities now turning out 
textile rayon will be converted to manu- 
facture of the specially processed rayon 
tire cord. The conversion, which will cost 


“COTTON ED” SMITH 


pound before Far East sources were cut 
off; that reduced costs of synthetic through 
production may be more than 
matched by reduced costs of natural rub- 
ber after the war. But production men see 
a real future for synthetic because it is 
superior to natural crude in many neW 
articles which will have widespread ust. 


mass 


Coal supplies. Wartime uncertainties 
are leading homeowners and industrial 
users alike to give more than usual attet- 
tion to weighing their needs for coal 
against the probable supply as the heating 
season opens this year. Here is the picture 
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from the over-all view in Washington: 
Anthracite: Though production is run- 
ning about 6 per cent ahead of 1941 pro- 
duction, orders have been ahead of de- 
liveries for weeks. Actual shortages, how- 
ever, remain local in nature and are con- 
fined mainly to certain sizes of anthracite 
which are most in demand. This problem, 
Government sources emphasize, can be 
solved to a great extent if consumers will 
switch their orders to usable sizes more 
readily available. For the moment, dealers 
are denying customers advance delivery 
of their full season’s requirements in order 
that some coal gets into every bin. 
Bituminous: Trade sources report the 
market for soft coal is tightening up un- 
der the rush of orders from customers who 
failed to stock up in advance of the burn- 
ing season. Dealers are handling orders, 
but are not looking for new business. 
Progress in the campaign to get con- 
sumers to stock up early can be measured 
roughly by the fact that bituminous pro- 
duction this year is 15.5 per cent greater 
than in 1941. A good part of this increased 
coal output has gone into consumers’ 
storage. Substantial numbers of users are 
keeping their shovels off their stock piles 
and are asking for current deliveries to 
meet their needs as long as they can. 
This is in line with the Government’s 
recommendations, which stress that trans- 
portation may bog down under the peak 
load ahead; that restrictions in labor sup- 
ply (some women already are being hired 
for aboveground work) and machinery at 
the mines make it dangerous to depend too 
heavily on future supplies. 


Civilian goods. Plans to police distri- 
bution of dwindling stocks of civilian mer- 
chandise among the nation’s stores are 
reaching a head. The long-expected order 
setting up a system of control over in- 
ventories held by the larger retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers will be is- 
sued soon, probably in several weeks. 

Reason for the action is to be found in 
these facts: During the last three months, 
retailers’ stocks of goods have stayed 
about level, around $7,500,000,000 in value. 
But wholesalers’ stocks, the first to feel the 
effect of restrictions on the manufacture 
of civilian goods, have been falling off at 
the rate of $100,000,000 a month since 
last March. Most of it has been in durable 
goods. Compared with a year ago, whole- 
salers now have on hand: 17 per cent less 
electrical goods; 17 per cent less plumbing 
and heating merchandise; 10 per cent less 
general hardware; 6 per cent less furniture. 

With heavy holiday buying starting, the 
trend clearly evident in wholesalers’ inven- 
tories will begin to hit retailers in earnest. 
So WPB is stepping in to prevent a 
scramble among retailers for the dwindling 
supply of goods; to insure that every sec- 
tion of the country gets a chance to buy 
its share of available goods, and to prevent 
larger concerns from cornering more than 
their share of the goods that are left. 
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Wire Rope 
smooths the 


road to war 


At best, the figurative road to 
war is rough. In the literal sense, 
however, America’s highways... 
her airport runways... her mili- 
tary bases of all kinds are smooth- 
er than ever before. Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope helps to 
make them so. On the equipment 
of suppliers and contractors han- 
dling rock, sand, cement and con- 
crete, it speeds construction of 
pavement that can stand up under 
ceaseless pounding. 


Veteran wire rope users agree 
that Preformed Yellow Strand 
provides smoothness of another 
sort. It levels out production 


Broderick & Bascom 






bumps by delivering longer serv- 
ice between replacements. The 
flexibility imparted by preforming 
and the durability contributed by 
Yellow Strand’s drawn-to-order 
steel wires combine to produce a 
rope that may outlast two of lesser 
grade. Every shovel, derrick or 
other machine thus equipped 
saves stee] that the nation ur- 
gently needs. 


No substitute can replace wire 
rope on certain heavy-duty jobs. 
So... give your rope good care; 
keep it working. Any B & B 
branch or distributor will join you 
in extracting its full capacity. 


Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


A Mainstay of War Production, Through Its Service to 





ROAD BUILDERS + GENERAL CONTRACTORS *© QUARRY OPERATORS + MINERS 
PLANT ENGINEERS «+ ROTARY DRILLERS + LOGGERS and OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 









oe. who, through “heroism 
or extraordinary achieve- 
ment,” bave won the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross. 


To the gallant wearers of the D. F.C.— 
@ salute from Oldsmobile! Somewhere 
in the uncharted vastness of the skies, 
you have flown and fought and dis- 
tinguished yourselves in the service 
of your country. You have earned 
this country’s undying gratitude... 
and all of us in America’s vast wat 
industry want to join in paying trib- 
ute to your heroism. At Oldsmobile, we have followed your 
exploits with particular eagerness, because we, for over a yeaf 
now, have been building the automatic cannon you fire from 
your fighter planes. We know how badly you need these 
guns. We know how important it is that they be built right. 
That’s why every man at every machine is putting something 
extra into his work. Whether he’s building cannon for your 
planes, cannon for tanks, or shot and shell for tanks and the 
artillery—he’s doing his fighting best to... Keep ’Em Firing! 





FOR VICTORY, BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS! 


OLDSMOBILE “or GENERAL MOTORS 


VOLUME PRODUCER OF ‘‘FIRE-POWER’’ FOR THE U.S.A. OCcTC 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Businessmen now can be fairly certain on this point: 

War taxes aren't to wreck the profit system; aren't to be used to work re- 
form or revolution. They will be heavy, but not destructive, not punitive. 

The 1942 Revenue Act reveals that. It represents a complete defeat for 
ideas of the Treasury, for New Deal tax ideas in general. It's not so hard on 
income of corporations. Its underlying policies are rather conservative, not 
at all radical. 

And: The next Congress is to be more conservative than this one. 











Individuals, not corporations, bear the brunt of coming tax increases. 

In the case of corporations..... 

Tax increase will be $1,799,000,000. That's about half as much increase as 
the Treasury requested. And: $550,000,000 of this increase will be repaid later. 

For smaller corporations: Normal tax rate on income under $25,000 will re- 
main as on 1941 income; surtax will be raised from 6 to 10 per cent. There's a 
step-up for $25,000 to $50,000 incomes. For larger corporations: Basic rate of 
tax on income is to be 40 per cent against present 31. But: That's far from the 
55 per cent the Treasury asked. It's as low a rate as corporations expected. 

Excess-profits tax rate is a flat 90 per cent. That's high. Yet: There's 
a tax ceiling at 80 per cent of income. There are many relief provisions. There 
is a refund for postwar making highest effective rate 75.9 per cent of income. 

And: Congress blocked an automatic pay-roll tax increase of $650,000,000. 
That's amount of increase corporations would have had to pay starting Jan. l. 

All in all that isn't such a discouraging picture. Next year will see more 
increases. However: Added taxes hereafter will include generous postwar refunds. 




















In the case of individuals..... 

Tax increase will be $6,098,000,000. That's about $2,000,000,000 more than 
the Treasury asked. However: $1,132,000,000 of the increase will be returned at 
the war's end. And: $650,000,000 will be saved by pay-roll tax increase delay. 

Real significance of Congress action in taxing individuals is this: 

1. Congressmen showed willingness to hit hard at low and middle incomes. 

2. Congress accepted a gross income tax. That tax is a big revenue pro- 
ducer. But: It could be abused by any other conservative Congress. (See page 1l.) 

New Victory Tax has many wrinkles to it. It's to be far from popular. 














In the case of other taxesS..... 

Estates: Rates remain unchanged. A single specific exemption of $60,000 is 
to replace $40,000 specific exemption, $40,000 insurance exemption. 

Gifts: Specific exemption is $30,000. Annual amount excluded from tax is 
limited to $3,000. Treasury sought much heavier taxes on estates and gifts. 

Excises: Increases voted on liquor, beer and some other items. But: The ine 
creases were far from as numerous or large as the Treasury sought. 

Capital gains: Wall Street gets break by lowering to six months of holding 
period for an asset to be treated as a long-term gain or loss. It had been 18. 
All down the line the Treasury was beaten. It is likely to stay beaten 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


in 1943, to have Congress write the wartime tax laws from here on out. 


As for corporation profits after taxes: 

The 1942 net is to be only about 15 per cent below 1941, over all. It's to 
be about 12 per cent above 1940. That's not counting the postwar refund. 

With refund, net profits of all corporations will be about 5 per cent under 
1941; will be nearly 25 per cent above 1940. That is a very favorable picture. 

Of course: Some corporations may not fare that well; others will fare better, 








Real war _ crackdown on last remnants of business-as-usual now is occurring. 
There's to be no dodging it, no long delays, no more endless arguments. 

As a result of the coming crackdown in construction: 

Ferdinand Eberstadt is given power to deny material priorities, to order an 
end to work on nonessential projects. And: Mr. Eberstadt believes in action. 

This means: Work is to be ended on a large proportion of $33,000,000,000 
in construction projects now under way. That goes for Federal, State and local 
work. It goes for much war work not required to produce weapons. Immense 
materials, large numbers of men thus will be released for real war work. 

As a result of the coming crackdown on raw material distribution: 

Again, Mr. Eberstadt has the power. He's making the decisions on method. 

And: Those decisions will call for direct rationing of materials; will call 
for Government to control the rationing. Idea of letting war contractors decide 
on materials needed, or having them control ordering isn't to prevail. 

This time Government is to relate demand to supply according to a plan. At 
least it is to try. It's to take no more chances on individual overordering. 

As a result of the coming crackdown on inventory building: 

Donald Nelson is taking hold. He is setting up machinery to control size 
of retailer inventories; to take over excessive raw material inventories; to 
make use of or to scrap inventories of semifinished goods not usedfor war. 

As a result of the developing man-power crackdown: 

There's to be a national service law. There's to be restriction on right 
of employers to hire and fire, on the right of workers to take or leave jobs. 

And: Through wage and salary control, through Selective Service, there's to 
be a stronger and stronger check on labor pirating, on migratiun of workers. 

This is coming to be the real thing. It's not just more loud talk that 
isn't followed by action. Make-believe days of the war appear to be ending. 


























All of this is a far cry from "industrial self-government"; from NRA ideas. 
Instead: It is a policy of strict Government regimentation that is the exact 
opposite of NRA and its codes. Government is fixing prices, it's prepared to 
buy and sell commodities, is controlling the price of labor, is getting set to 
control distribution of raw materials, of finished goods at retail and wholesale. 
Army-Navy themselves have their hands directly on industry's production. 
There isn't even a trace of NRA in all of this. The swing is the other way. 








James F. Byrnes already is getting results as Economic Stabilizer. 

He's giving officials a chance to end their arguments; to get down to the 
job of making decisions that affect prices and wages and salaries. 

Actions are going to pile up. A few recent ones provide that: 

1. No employer can hire an employe at a wage rate higher than that which 
had been paid to workers of "similar skill and productive ability" in the past. 

2. Government-owned wheat will be sold to stabilize prices at Oct. 2 levels. 

35. Army-Navy football game will be played only before Annapolis residents. 

Those are just samples. It is to be a period of action from now on. 
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When a high-explosive projectile drops toward 
the earth or arcs through the sky, it depends on a 
brain—the fuse—to insure proper detonation on 
arriving at the enemy objective. As delicately bal- 
anced as a fine instrument, standard practice has 
been to make fuse parts largely of copper alloys. 
That’s because such alloys are corrosion resistant, 
have adequate strength, and possess the necessary 
machinability for accurate large scale production 
of complicated small parts. 

There are many different types of fuses for 
different types of projectiles. Some explode on 
impact; others, such as in anti-aircraft 
shells, are “timed” to explode when they 
reach a pre-calculated distance. A third 

















type combines both “timing” and impact features. 
Fuses must have a high safety factor for trans- 
portation and handling; they must function with 
accuracy and certainty, and not deteriorate while 
awaiting use. 

So copper alloys which we formerly used in our 
clocks, plumbing, refrigerators, cars, and many 
other conveniences are doing front line service 
today in countless shells and bombs. 

Anaconda mines are producing record tonnages 
of copper and zinc while our fabricating plants 
are turning out the sheet, plates, rods and other 

forms of copper and its alloys that are 
needed in unprecedented quantities for 
total victory. 42274 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY © ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, OF CANADA 




























































With wheels everywhere about us, it is 
difficult to realize that there was a time 
when there were no wheels. Yet this 
device, so common now, had to be 
invented—deliberately created—for no- 
where in nature is there a counterpart 
of the axle principle. Although the 
wheel comes to us out of the dim ages 
of unrecorded history, savages of our 
own time still drag or carry their 
burdens without its aid. 

The wheels upon which, or through 
which, modern civilization moves are 
no longer mere bearers of burdens. We 
have learned to make wheels transmit 
and deliver power; indeed the wheel 
has made it practical to create power 
by means of engines. To control power 
in the form of rotary motion still other 
forms of wheels are used—clutches to 
connect and disconnect driving units 


Twin Dise Hydraulic Torque Converters 
bring new economy and improved per- 
formance to direct-driven diesel-powered 
rail cars. This is one of the latest de- 
velopments in present-day railroading. 


— Hydraulic 
Torque Converter 











at will, to permit the smooth and 
gradual pickup of loads. 

For nearly a quarter of a century, 
the Twin Disc Clutch Company has 
specialized in the development and 
manufacture of these tremendously im- 
portant power links. Vast sums have 
been spent in experiment and research, 
two extensive plants have been built 
and equipped with precision machin- 
ery, engineers have traveled far and 
wide for field performance data—all 
that Twin Disc Clutches may do their 
jobs better, and longer, at less cost. 

If you buy or build equipment de- 
pending for satisfactoty service upon 
some form of clutch, you can make 
these benefits your own by specifying 
Twin Disc for those important jobs. 
Twin Disc CiutcH Company, 
1402 Racine Street, Racine, Wisc. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN perhaps have key men de. 
ferred from draft calls if you are engaged 
in the chemical, forging, or communica- 
tions business. These enterprises have been 
designated as essential by the Selective 
Service System. Communications embraces 
telephone, telegraph, radio, newsreel and 
newspaper industries. 


* * * 


YOU CAN count on having Govern- 
ment price adjusters refrain from review- 
ing an individual war contract if the gen- 
eral profit structure of your business is 
under Government procurement 
agencies have agreed that individual con- 
tracts will not be reviewed simultaneous- 
ly with general studies. 


review. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying corpora- 
tion income taxes on the earnings of a 
trust that has its management centralized 
in trustees and has a continuity of exist- 
ence, the beneficiaries having no voice in 
the conduct of the business. Such a trust, 
the Treasury general counsel holds, is tax- 
able as an association. 


* * ~ 


YOU CANNOT sidestep maximum rent 
regulations by arranging to have another 
person purchase the property. Office of 
Price Administration rules that purchasers 
of residences must pay one-third of the 
purchase pric e down and that tenants can- 
not be evicted for three months afterward. 

. * - 

YOU CAN continue to grant wage in- 
creases to individual employes when such 
increases are part of the normal function- 
ing of your regular wage system and when 
the net result will not be to increase costs 
or prices. This order is issued by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in a number of instances, 
appeal to War Production Board field of- 
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fices if you want relief from conservation 
or limitation orders. The War Production 
Board has instructed a number of indus- 
tries, including industrial machinery, 
household equipment, office supplies and 
most iron and steel products, to file ap- 
peals with State offices rather than in 
Washington. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now arrange to export mate- 
rials without complying with end-use and 
inventory regulations that apply when you 
sell those products in the domestic market. 
By WPB order, exports are exempt from 
such restrictions. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT charge the same price 
for your product if the quality is reduced 
because of a WPB conservation order. Of- 
fice of Price Administration orders that 
any reduction in quantity or quality should 
be accompanied by a commensurate re- 
duction in price. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get a high priority rating for 
operating supplies and repair parts if you 
are engaged in mining, smelting or refining. 
WPB has’ assigned an AA-2X preference 
to such orders. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer, sell 
hand service tools to any buyer who has 
less than an A-9 rating. WPB limits sales 
to A-9 or higher ratings. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying a federal 
admissions tax on the theater seats you 
give to persons admitted because they pur- 
chased War Bonds or Stamps, if, at the 
same time, other persons are admitted at 
the regular price, plus tax. However, 
where admissions are limited to bond pur- 
chasers, the tax is waived, the Internal 
Revenue Bureau rules. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT send out articles “on 
approval” or as a “demonstrator” to 
customers whose charge accounts are in 
default. The Federal Reserve Board issues 
this regulation to tighten its restrictions on 
installment credit. However, a charge ac- 
count is not deemed in default if the 
amount unpaid is less than $2, and mer- 
chandise costing no more than $5° may be 
charged without checking the customer’s 
account. 


* ~ * 


YOU CANNOT count on your freight 
shipment being moved if the car is not 
loaded to maximum capacity. With few 
exceptions, the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation has prohibited railroads from ac- 
cepting freight cars for shipment when 


the cars are not loaded to maximum ca- 
pacity. 
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pert grappling with Axis 
fighters at high altitudes, 
American planes need that extra 
toe-hold on the stratosphere which 
Weatherhead flexible hose makes 
possible. Specially designed, it 
feeds fuel, air and water to throb- 








bing motors without interruption 
at all temperatures, absorbing the 
shock and strain of a fighting plane 
tumbling about in battle. This is 
but one of many war products 
Weatherhead plants are making at 
the rate of millions every day! 


We var Go Abead of Schedule with 


The Weatherhead Co., Cleveland, Ohio © Branch Offices: Detroit, Los Angeles, New York and St. Louis 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF FITTINGS 


AND FLEXIBLE HOSF 





HELPING BURROUGHS USERS MEET TODAY’S PROBLEMS 


WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 


We can produce 
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Relief Provisions 
To Ease Severity 


orts as Of Revenue Act 


Impatient critics who assailed Congress 
for taking nearly six months to pass the 
new tax law will find at least a partial 
answer to their criticism in relief provi- 
sions of the law as finally enacted. 

The severe levies, unless tempered, 
would have put many a firm out of busi- 
ness, reduced many an individual to a liv- 
ing standard below that of the depression’s 
low. To temper the blow, Congress con- 
sumed much time writing relief sections 
They run into the hundreds and apply 
both to individuals and corporations. 

A few relief provisions are cited below. 
As to individuals: 

Medical, dental expenses. If bills paid 
under that heading exceed 5 per cent of 
family income during a year, 1942 in- 
cluded, the excess may be deducted from 
gross income up to a limit of $2,500 for 
married and $1,250 for single persons. 
Definition of such expenses is_ broad: 
“Amounts paid for the diagnosis, cure, mit- 
igation, treatment or prevention of dis- 
ease.” It covers all members of a family 
included in a return. 

Premiums paid on health and accident 
insurance policies thus may be deducted 
as well as dues paid to group hospitaliza- 
tion and medical associations and bills paid 
to hospitals and clinics. No deduction is 
allowed, however, if the total payments fall 
below 5 per cent of net income. 

Nonbusiness deductions. These are per- 
mitted for the first time. They cover spend- 


these new *eP 











Today it is frequently necessary to meet 
new accounting requirements with pres- 
ent equipment—and, if possible, with- 
out increasing the time required. 


Burroughs has been 
able to show many 
concerns how to 
obtain these and 
other vital reports 
as a by-product: 


Materials Used 
& 





In meeting such problems, Burroughs : 
men can help you determine whether ings under two headings: For the produc- 
d ot di bi | tion or collection of income (aside from 
new records can be posted in combina- | the taxpayer’s main business); for the 
tion with present records . . . whether management, conservation or maintenance 
figures and statistics for new reports of property held for the production of such 
can be obtained as a by-product of regu- income. Also allowance is made for wear 
lar routines—or by utilizing your pres- 
ent equipment in some other manner. 


Costs by Projects 


* 
Labor Distribution 
by Accounts 
a 


and tear on such income-producing proper- 
ty. A “reasonable” obsolescence charge 
likewise may be deducted. 

Persons in the armed forces. In effect, 
To avail yourself of Burroughs’ tech- such persons below the rank of commis- 
nical knowledge and experience, call | sioned officer are allowed personal exemp- 
the local Burroughs office. Or write— tions of $1,500 when married and $750 


Taxes Collected 
from Employees 

° when single, as compared with $1,200 and 
$500, respectively, prescribed for other 
taxpayers. The exemption may not be 


War Bond Purchases 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
by Employees 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN : ae 

claimed as such, however, in filing a tax 

| return; qualified claimants may deduct 

$300 if married and $250 if single from net 
income as a “special allowance.” 

Disabled veterans. Pensions and disabil- 

ity payments resulting from service in “the 

armed forces of any country” are exempt. 

This affects a large number of America 


Burroughs 
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veterans of World War I who served in 
Allied armies; will apply also to Americans 
pensioned during the present war after 
service in Canadian, British and other 
armed forces. 

Social Security Tax. The new law grants 
wage and salary earners relief from pay- 
ment of the 2 per cent pay-roll tax on in- 
come up to $3,000 in 1943 which was to 
have gone into effect January 1. It “freezes” 
the present rate of 1 per cent for the year. 

Debt relief. Current debt payments up 
to 40 per cent of their total but not in 
excess of the current year’s postwar credit, 
under the Victory tax, may be deducted 
from the amount of tax to be paid. This 
may not be done, however, before March 
15, 1944. 

Corporation relief measures include: 

Excess profits—average earnings. Earn- 
ings of a poor year in the four-year base 
period may be disregarded, replaced by a 
figure representing 75 per cent of average 
earnings for the other three years. 

Retirement of below-par bonds. Corpo- 
rations whose bonds are selling below par 
may buy them and retire them without 
incurring tax liability in so doing. Designed 
‘o help railroads whose bonds are de- 
wressed, this relief applies tc all other cor- 
porations as I 

Capital stock tax. The new «w liberal- 
izes the provision by permitting corpora- 
tions to redeclare capital stock value an- 
nually (instead of on the old 3-year basis) . 

Two-year carryback. This provision is 
designed to cushion taxes for corporations 
with declining income and those facing 
losses when the war ends. Carryback cover- 
ing net operating losses and unused excess 
profits credit is allowed, applicable to all 
taxable years beginning after Dec. 31, 1946 

Western Hemisphere corporations. 
(American) in active business are re- 
leased from surtax liability where 95 per 
cent of income is derived from business in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Last-in first-out inventory. A somewhat 
elaborate provision has been written into 
the law to afford relief to corporations 
whose inventories of goods purchased at 
lower costs in previous years are being 
depleted, must be replaced at higher cost 

Pension trusts. Liberalized and highly 
technical provisions under which corpora- 
tions may deduct from their income con- 
tributions made to pension trusts and vol- 
untary employes’ beneficiary associations 
are contained in the new law. Conditions 
brought about by the war, including loss 
of many employes to the armed forces, had 
threatened the continued existence of some 
such organizations. This threat apparent- 
ly has been removed by sections of the 
new tax law. 

Mining corporations are permitted to 
deduct an extra allowance for depletion in 
cases where they extract more ore and coal 
than normally to meet the nation’s de- 
mands for wartime production. The 
amount of the extra allowance is de- 
termined under an intricate new formula. 
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FINANCING FOR 
WAR-TIME PRODUCTION 


War-time production has climbed to high levels and is still 
gaining altitude. But it is far short of the ceiling. 


To keep it expanding . . . to prevent it from stalling . .. many 
concerns face the problem of obtaining more working capital. 





Even those which have tried in the past and failed to qualify 
for Government business may now be in line for favorable con- 
sideration. The question of financing may be the deciding factor. 


\ maker of vital aircraft accessories found a successful formula 
in Commercial Credit financing. In a report to stockholders, this 





company said: 


**The extraordinarily rapid expansion in business volume, neces- 
sitated some additional financing of a short term nature. After 
investigating various sources, it was determined to take advan- 
tage of a new method which has been made available to corpora- 
tions by the Commercial Credit Company. This has worked out 
very satisfactorily. The current financial position shows substan- 


tial improvement over the preceding fiscal year end.”? 


During the past six months we have provided approximately 
$5,000,000 cash to assist this company in meeting its greatly 
increased requirements. 

Commercial Credit Companies during 1941 advanced approxi- 
mately one billion dollars to the many concerns who used our 
financing service for their cash requirements. 

No matter what line of business you may be in, we are prepared 
to offer a financing service at reasonable cost, and with no inter- 
ference or restriction placed on your management. 





For further information, write or wire. Address Dept. 1307. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore, 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 









Untiar-Almerica 


DRIVING AXIS FROM HEMISPHERE 















Chile’s Swing Toward Allies Intensifies Fight Against Fifth Column 


Restrictions on alien 
‘travel, control of dollar 
among effective weapons 


Fifth Column activities in the Western 
Hemisphere are to receive a body blow as 
a result of the shake-up in the Chilean 
Cabinet. The new Cabinet, with Joaquin 
Fernandez succeeding Ernesto Barros 
Jarpa as Foreign Minister, has a distinct 
democratic flavor, and an early break with 
the Axis is expected. 

Chile’s diplomatic move away from Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan is accompanied by 





—Wide World 
HANS BORCHERS 
In 
intensified efforts to apprehend Axis 


agents. Dr. Hans Borchers, former Ger- 
man consul general in New York, already 
is in custody, along with a number of 
other suspected agents. Significance also 
is seen in the fact that the new Cabinet 
keeps Paul Morales as Interior Minister. 
Sr. Morales initiated the police activity. 

A break with the Axis by Chile would 
leave Argentina as the only American 
state where Axis diplomats could operate 
with relative freedom. And steps are being 
taken to weaken Axis influence in Argen- 
tina, just as Chile’s latest moves stemmed 
directly from the spotlight thrown on that 
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country by Under Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles. 

Argentina. Pro-American elements in 
Argentina were strengthened when the Jus- 
tice Department removed the stigma of 
enemy alienship from the 600,000 unnat- 
uralized Italians in the United States. Al- 
most a third of the Argentine is populated 
by persons of Italian descent, and the 
U.S. move went far toward winning more 
sympathy for Hemisphere policies. 

Political defense. In addition, the Emer- 
gency Advisory Committee for Political 
Defense meets daily in Uruguay, under the 
chairmanship of Uruguayan Foreign Min- 
ister Guiani. This Committee includes 
delegates from the U.S., Argentina, Chile, 
Uruguay, Brazil, Mexico and Venezuela. 

Latest reports indicate that the Com- 
mittee’s organizational work is completed 
and that operations to prevent sabotage, 
propaganda and the movement of enemy 
aliens across international boundaries are 
beginning. Steps have been taken to pre- 
vent agents from entering Argentina from 
Brazil and other countries. The U.S. Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation maintains a 
staff to assist the Committee. 

Dollar control also is being used as an 
anti-Fifth Column weapon by the U.S. 
Treasury. The Treasury now has reduced 
to $50 the amount of currency that trav- 
elers can bring into the United States, and 
expects other Hemisphere countries to 
reciprocate. Purpose of the control is to 
prevent Axis use of the currency hoards 
looted in occupied countries. As a result, 
dollar quotations have dropped sharply on 
money exchanges in the Hemisphere. How- 
ever, letters of credit, travelers’ checks 
and other drafts lawfully acquired can be 
exchanged at higher rates. 





War trade policies. An end to com- 
petition in the export trade to Latin Amer- 
ica is seen in the latest plans of the Board 
of Economic Warfare. Hector Lazo, assist- 
ant BEW director, told exporters recently 
that a list is being compiled of products 
for which shipping licenses will be denied, 
except in emergency cases. 

In addition, exporters are being asked to 
form their own committees, industry by 
industry, to receive foreign orders and 
distribute them among firms best fitted to 
manufacture and ship the goods. These 
committees will co-operate closely with 


BEW, the War Production Board, which 
allocates export materials, and the War 
Shipping Administration, which allocates 
cargo space. 

Latin-American orders are to be proc- 
essed by central buying agencies in the 
various countries, checking with U.S. em- 
bassies in other Hemisphere capitals. After 
these requirements are determined, they 
will be checked with WPB and WSA. 

One purpose of the BEW plan is to pre- 
serve as much as possible the private for- 
eign trade organizations, but the outlook 
is that these concerns are to have still less 
freedom in the period ahead. 





—Acme 


ERNESTO BARROS JARPA 
Out 


Over-all Latin-American trade, however, 
is being maintained at 1941 levels, accord- 
ing to the Commerce Department. But of 
more significance is the sharper increase in 
Latin-American sales to the United States. 
In the first six months of the year, the % 
republics built up a dollar balance of 
$240,000,000, compared with $181,000,000 
in the first half of 1941. Prospects are that, 
by the end of the war, a huge backlog of 
dollar purchasing power will have bee 
built up, promising an upsurge in postwa 
Hemisphere trade. Largest balances now 
are held by Brazil, Argentina, Chil 
Colombia and Mexico. 
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Management needs weapons that turn facts into action! 


*''Fact-Power’'—the visual organization of graphically recorded facts. 


What factor is the key to the initial suc- 
cess that leads to final Victory? 

We say, without reservation, ‘‘Fact- 
power!"’ With ‘‘Fact-power’’ America and 
its allies have moved forward with in- 
credible speed because ‘‘ Fact-power’’— 
the visual organization of graphically re- 
corded facts—is the weapon management 
uses to create, plan, order, build, produce 
and ship countless things to the United 
Nations forces on every front. ‘‘Fact- 
power”’ is the weapon that will continue 
to tell the United Nations the truth of 
how much, how many and how soon. 

In countless instances in war plants all 
overthe nation, Kardex Systems of Record 
Control have proven in action that they 
are a vital cog in our huge production 
wheel. Kardex shows the facts, speeds 
the decisions that spell defeat for the 
Axis. Kardex gets the kind of action the 
United Nations want by flashing the facts 
on sight by the visible margin system 
with exclusive Graph-A-Matic signalling. 
Get the facts on Kardex now. Write to 
Remington Rand, Inc., Systems Division, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for sample forms and cat- 
alog on the new Wood Administrator 
Kardex line. No obligation whatever. 


WOOD KARDEX FOR PERMANENT USE 
Remington Rand now produces Kardex in 
wood without changing in any way the signal 
and control features that have made Kardex 
world famous. And it’s built for permanent 
use, too. No critical materials are used. 


wood KARDEX 


—, 








“FACT-POWER” Counts on 
the Production Front with: 


Production Control 
Inventory Control 
Scheduling Control 
Personnel Administration 
Tool Crib Control 
Progress Control 
Procurement Expediting 
Cost Records 
Sub-Contract Control 
Machine Load Control 


NO 
CRITICAL 
MATERIALS 
IN 
wooD 
KARDEX 
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_ People... 
of the Weal 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Edward Lull Cochrane has spent his 
whole life in a seagoing atmosphere. He 
was born at Mare Island, where his father 
was a brigadier general in the Marine 
Corps. The son’s mind turned toward 
engineering. He studied at the University 
of Pennsylvania, the U.S. Naval Academy, 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech. 
nology; has been building, designing and 
repairing ships for the Navy for the last 
22 years. Last week, Captain Cochrane got 
two new titles. They were: Rear Admiral 
and Chief of the Bureau of Ships. 

* * * 
John O’Brien is a writer with a knack 
for exact legal expression. He was a legis- 
lative draftsman for Congress, with a 
special knowledge of taxes, but quit to 
practice law in New York. Ten months 
ago he was called back to Washington. 
Last week, Mr. O’Brien went home to rest 
after turning out a work half again as long 
as the average novel (it would take two 
days to read aloud) . If not the most popu- 
lar, it will be the most widely read work 
of the year, though his name appears no- 
where on it. Mr. O’Brien wrote the new 
tax law. 

* * * 
Eugene M. Landrum is used to going to 
places with strange names. He has been 
traveling about the 
world for the Army 
for 32 years, in every 
rank from private to 
brigadier general. His 
service began in Flori- 
da and moved him 
through infantry 
posts to Manila, with 
the AEF to Khaba- 
rovsk, Myssevayaand 
Vladivostok in the 
World War. Between 
wars, he was in Wash- 
ington and _ various 
Army schools, study- 
ing and teaching. Last 
June, Brig. Gen. Lan- 
drum went to Alaska. 
A week ago, he set- 
tled down in another 
place with a strange 
name: The Andreanof Islands, where he 
is commander. 


BRIG. GEN. LANDRUM 


i * « 
James Alexander O’Connor has see 
many hot spots in his 35 years with the 
Army Engineers. He hit the Arizona desert, 
the Mississippi at flood stage, Cubs, 
Hawaii, the hottest phases of the fighting 
around San Mihiel and the Argonne. Be 
tween wars, he spent much of his tum 
teaching other Army Engineers. But last 
week, Brig. Gen. O’Connor settled dow? 
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to winter in about the coldest spot the 
Army had to offer. Place: Whitehorse on 
the ‘Yukon. Title: Commander of the 
northernmost service command. Job: To 
keep the wheels turning over the Alaska 
highway. 
* * * 

Mrs. Hugo Black has reared two sons 
and a daughter while her husband was 
being Senator and 
Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court. 
With the war, Mrs. 
Black began doing 
secretarial work for 
the Junior Red Cross. 
But last week she 
had turned to a job 
where there are fewer 
uniforms. She was 
typing question- 
naires, helping to set 
up a nursery to take 
care of the children 
of working mothers. 
And she had another 
ambition: “I want to 
do everyday jobs for 
the children, like 
wiping their noses.” 





—Harris & Ewing 
MRS. HUGO BLACK 

Paul B. Johnson used to be a Mississip- 
pi judge. Many a Negro came to trial be- 
fore him. The years moved Mr. Johnson 
into the governorship. Race conflict has 
been rising in Mississippi. Three Negroes 
were lynched in one week. Governor John- 
son handed down his opinion of the race 
problem last week. It was: “Disturbing 
elements, aiding the Axis powers,” are at 
work. “The only problem of the Negro is 
to earn a living for himself and his fam- 
ily.” 

* * * 
Mitchell F. Hepburn was called the one 
farmer who made money during the de- 
pression. He became Liberal Premier of 
Ontario in a 1934 landslide somewhat 
comparable to that of the New Deal across 
the border. Since then, he has fought with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
opposed the Dominion’s draft plebescite 
policy. Ontario members of the House of 
Commons at Ottawa read him out of the 
party. Last week, Mr. Hepburn resigned as 
Premier, headed back to the farm. He was 
succeeded immediately by his Attorney 
General, Gordon Conant. 

- * * 
Kent Cooper earned $1 a day playing 
the violin in a Columbus, Ind., theater as 
a youngster. That was before he learned 
he could make $2 a day working as a re- 
porter. In the newspaper business, he rose 
to become general manager of The Asso- 
ciated Press. But music remained his side- 
line. Last week, Mr. Cooper’s sideline 
turned up a new honor. He won the Girl 
Scout Thanks Badge for dedicating a new 
song, entitled “America Needs You,” to 
the organization. Mr. Cooper still plays 
the violin. He says: “It rests me.” 
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AU Production cteclion Defends on Movement 


of Malerials « «« ONE OF THE QUICKEST, EASIEST WAYS 
TO STEP-UP PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY, GAIN TIME, CUT COSTS, 


SAVE SPACE IS TO SYNCHRONIZE ALL HANDLING OPERATIONS 





* * * Towmotor, the “one man gang,” correlates man-power, materials 
and machines for maximum efficiency of movement. That’s why every 
Towmotor manufactured today goes to Army, Navy, or war production 
plants. Write today for a copy of “The Inside Story” and learn how 
Towmotor fits into your plans now and for post-war production. 


TOWMOTOR COMPANY, 1227 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


TOWMOTOR 


| THE 24-HOUR ONE-MAN-GANG 
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Adrift in the Draft 


Title Reg. 














By Our Obfuscated Correspondent 


(Life in the Capital, which is always glad to devote itself to 
the public interest whenever it has the whim and vigor, this 
week tries to solve the nation’s outstanding puzzle, next to the 
establishment of the Second Fronts—the Allies’ and the Re- 
publicans’. The puzzle, not to be windy about it, is the draft. 
We seek the solution in an interview with a High Authority. 
Take it away, boys. Or take him away.) 





Lire:—General, we have come to find out about the draft. 
Gen. ALMonpBAR:—Son, you couldn’t come to a better place. 
Q.—A lot of people, sir, would like to know just where the 
married man belongs. 

A.—In the dog house, 
if you ask his wife! 

Q.—We mean, where 
the married man stands 
in the draft..... 

A.—Did you say 
“where” or “why”? Or 
did you hear that one? 

Q.—Yes, sir. In 1918, 
as a matter of fact. And we couldn’t print it even if it were 
new. What we would like now is a statement from you when 
married men with dependents can expect to be drafted. 

A.—That’s what a man with thirteen children asked me 
yesterday. I think he enlisted in the Navy after he left here. 

Q.—Just for your information, sir, I’d like to ask: Just ex- 
actly when will married men with children be conscripted? 

A.—H’n, let’s see. I suppose you mean with their own chil- 
dren. Well, the answer is that we will never conscript men with 
children. They will have to leave the children home. 

Q.—Oh, I thought you could put the children in the Infant-ry. 

A.—Yes. And in the good old days we used to give children 
whacks, and now, I suppose, we could give WAACs the chil- 
dren, hey? Well get on with your interview, please. I’m a very. 
busy man. I have an army of 10,000,000 men to raise. 

Q.—Where are you going to put all those men? 

A.—Oh, lots of places. Take England, for example— 

Q.—I'd rather we took the Solomon Islands. 

A.—Tell that to the Marines, but don’t quote me. Well, we 
are not going to draft children, and if that answers your ques- 
tion, I'll say good-by. ... 

Q.—Let’s leave the children out of this. No, that isn’t what 
I mean. We'll leave them in, but in the house. While the 
father goes to war. When will that happen? And to whom? 

A.—yYou are becoming splendidly confused! Nice a case of 
obfuscation as ever I saw. I think we can use you in our 
organization. What are you talking about, anyhow? 

Q.—I knew when I came in here, but it’s all sort of vague 
now. Oh, yes, about marrying drafted men! When will drafted 
men with dependents get married? 

A.—Speakin’ of de pennants, pal, dat was a doity deal de 
Dodgers got, don’t youse t’ink? 

Q—yYou mean the draft dodgers? How many dependents 
must a man have to dodge the draft, that’s what I mean. 
A.—How many dependents do you have? 














APPEAL FOR RECLASSIFICATION 
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Q.—I don’t know. I haven’t been home lately. 

A.—Well, take your time, take your time. Don’t mind me. 
All I’ve got to do is to sit here and answer fool questions, 
And they give guys med- 
als for bombing Tokyo. 
If I told you how many 
dependents a man had 
to have to escape the 
draft, I dare say you'd 
rush out of here and 
marry a widow with 
aged parents and nine 
small children, hey? 
Well, don’t think you'll get away with it. As far as I’m con- 
cerned, all marriages performed after Dec. 7, 1941, are illegal 

Q.—Look, General, please! I’m not trying to evade conscrip- 
tion, and I’m happily married. Or, I was when I kissed my wife 
good-by and came here to get the answer to a simple question 

A.—TIf I were interested in simple questions, do you think Id 
have written the draft questionnaire? Go on, make it a hard one. 

Q.—Well, sir, I'll do my best. I'll ask you a hypothetical 
question. Let’s say that A is a small businessman— 

A.—Wrong! A was an archer who shot at a frog, so we made 
him a sharpshooter in the amphibian warfare unit. Try another. 

Q.—Oh, never mind his name. His name is legion, as a matter 
of fact, and don’t start discombombulating me with references 
to the American Legion, because it is future members of that 
outfit that I’m interested in. Let us take the man, any man, 
who is 28 years old, who owns a store, has a wife and three 
small children, and is 3-A in the draft. When are you going— 

A.—That’s what Id like to know about you. 

Q.—What do you mean? 

A.—When are you going? 

Q.—When? I’m not going till I get my answer questioned. 
When will you conscript men who have wives and small chil- 
dren? That’s what I want to know, and what they want to know. 
Thousands are reading this page with bated breath to find out. 

A.—What do they use for bait? 

+ oe do they use for what? Oh, nuts! 

A —Very interesting. I’ve heard of using cheese, or minnows 
and even worms. I suppose it depends on what you try to catch. 

Q.—All I’m trying to catch is the answer to when 3-A regis 
trants are going to be drafted! 

A—Oh, why didn’t you say so? Well, that’s easy. Men who 
have been classified as 3-A are going to be drafted some time 
between January and 
December, but I don't 
know what year. Unless 
they are reclassified, 0 
course, or unless the cal 
endar is changed. 
day, sir. I am glad t 
help you out. Especially 
to help you out the door 

Q.—Thanks, pal. 


need it. 
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WORLD'S FINEST CHEESE 


/nom Amenca4 


IN GIFT ASSORTMENTS 


“4 j 
‘Little SI rand 


Aged, natural cheeses . . . of old-world vin- 
tage, as made in the time-honored way in 
America’s Little Switzerland for genera- 


tions here in America. 


Asst. of Swiss Colony Swiss, Port Salut, 
Brick, Rexoli, Glarus, Cammembert. Pack 
A3 (5 Ib.) $3.75; Pack B3 (3% Ib.) $2.60... 
Asst. of Swiss Colony Swiss, Cheddar, Brick, 
Port Salut, Baby Gouda. Pack C3 (4 Ib.) $2.85. 


box of 


Illustrated above, Swiss 
Colony favorites in wood 
Swiss design (5 
lb.) Pack E3. $6.50. 

ALL PRICES INCLUDE 

SHIPPING IN U.S. 

Send us your names... 
we'll do the rest... 
shippin 
Money-back guarantee 
of satisfaction. 


Swiss Colony 


MONROE, WISCONSIN 


about Dec. 12. 
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Senp us the names of any friends who 
would be interested in seeing a copy of 
The United States News without charge. 


The United States News 


2201 M Street N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 




























STOP ABSENTEEISM 
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REDUCE 
DERMATITIS 


Lost man-hours are a 
serious menace to Vital 
war production. Physi- 
cians experienced in 
industrial work claim 
Dermatitis (skin affec- 


require 


BRADLEY WASH- 
FOUNTAIN CO . 
2297 W. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


From 8 to 10 persons 
wash simultaneously ata 


tion) is a major source of lost man-hours and 
absenteeism. They place proper washing facili 
ties first among preventive measures 

Bradley Group Washfountains are providing 
more essential service today than ever before 
Each Bradley serves clean Sanitary spray of 
running water to each of 8 to 10 persons simul- 
taneously. Now—productive time lost in the 
washroom is reduced. The self-flushing deep bow! 
Prevents collection of water and possible con- 
tamination. Bradleys conserve critical metals, 
80% fewer piping connections. Write for 
helpful booklet ‘“Washroom Layouts.”’ 
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“Whe Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Misplaced Ocean 

Sir:—In the issue of October 16 of The 
United States News, the map on page 13 
with the article entitled: “New Supply 
Routes to Alaska,” you have made an er- 
ror in your oceans; or is it because there 
have been so many sinkings in the Atlantic 
that it has overflowed the Pacific? 

I would like to know how many other 
readers have noticed this same mistake. 
Baltimore, Md. VirarntA MINTER 


[Ed. Note: Our chagrin at discover- 
ing that a transposition of oceans had 
eluded the editorial vigilance on which 
we pride ourselves was tempered by 
gratification that the mistake caught 
so many eyes. It shows the alertness 
and interest of our readers. We regret 
an inexcusable error. Perhaps our art 
department thought that hiding the 
Atlantic Ocean near Alaska might con- 
fuse the enemy.] 


Clearing Up Draft Confusion 

Sir:—Doubtless you are aware of the 
vast differences between your estimate of 
the draft situation and the many state- 
ments given out by General Hershey. 
These differences make us believe either 
that General Hershey is trying to chill us 
with exaggerations, or that The 
United States News is not a dependable 
authority on national news. 

To recap briefly: You state that with 
the drafting of 18 and 19-year-olds it will 
not be necessary to make heavy drafts of 
married men without children until 1944. 
General Hershey says that these men will 
all be gone by midsummer of 1943. This 
is certainly a vast difference. 

You write often of the draft situation, 
for which we are glad. But you must 
know that your readers also read the 
newspapers. Not only myself but all your 
readers must be wondering if your in- 
formation is well-arrived at. 

Boston, Mass. Norman H. Evans 


[Ed. Note. The United States News 
stands on its draft estimates. General 
Hershey told Congressmen _ that 
though married men without children 
would be drafted while 18-19-year- 
olds are being classified, they probably 
would be deferred after November in 
favor of youths. Later, he estimated 
calls for married men without children 
would not begin to be heavy until No- 
vember, 1943.] 
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WAR-BUSY AMERICA 
EATS WHERE \T WORKS! 


THIS MOBILE 


“Field -kit 4 29 


FEEDS THE ARMIES 
OF PRODUCTION! 


This unique ‘‘cafeteria-on- 


wheels”? will roll anywhere in your 
factory ... feed workers well... save 
time and floor space for production. 
It was designed for war-busy plants 
by Pick Engineers. Serves sandwiches, 
beverages, candy, pastry... keeps 
hot dishes piping hot by self-con- 
tained fuel or plugged in electricity. 

Sometimes mobile units like this 
are the answer to industrial feeding— 
sometimes a central cafeteria is bet- 
ter. Whatever your problem, you will 
benefit by discussing it with one of 
the Pick Engineers who have had wide 
experience with mass feeding under 
today’s stepped-up conditions. Send 
for our illustrated book No. PC7, 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 


America's Leading Food Service Equipment House 





FEEDING EQUIPMENT 
« Fou Ware Gudea 
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No Tight Lid on Pay Raises . . . Unsung Exploits Of 
U.S. Submarines . .. Where Do Our Weapons Go? 


U.S. submarines are being credited 
with causing Japan to abandon—or 
at least delay—plans for an attack on 
Siberia. Those submarines are creat- 
ing a shipping pinch for the Japanese 
that is as bad as or worse than the 
shipping pinch caused for U.S. and 
Britain by German submarines. Yet 
American submarine crews are getting 
little acclaim. 


x * * 


The Alaska road may prove to be the 
most profitable war investment made 
by this nation. There are published 
hints that Russia is beginning to 
realize the possibilities of this road 
and its associated air bases as a safe 
line of supply to Siberia and beyond. 


ee * < 


Josef Stalin and Chiang Kai-shek are 
as mystified as some high American 
officials over what becomes of the vast 
outpouring of weapons from Amer- 
ican factories. Those weapons flow 
out in a great stream each month, but 
don’t seem to turn up in great quanti- 
ties any place where fighting is go- 
ing on. 
xk k * 


New Dealers point out that they now 
hold no war jobs of responsibility that 
are not subject to check by conserva- 
tive superiors. 


x *« 


President Roosevelt didn’t accept the 
advice of Justice Sam Rosenman, his 
personal adviser, on presidential war 
powers. Justice Rosenman argued that 
war powers should be exercised cau- 
tiously or some future President might 
abuse his power. Mr. Roosevelt in- 
clined to the view that a future Presi- 
dent who wanted to abuse his war 
powers wouldn’t be restrained by the 
thought that an earlier President had 
been cautious in their exercise. 


x * * 


The War Labor Board is inclined to 
insist that Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector James F. Byrnes personally 
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take responsibility for accepting.or re- 
jecting Board decisions affecting wage 
increases. Mr. Byrnes had wanted 
WLB to alter its decisions to conform 
to his policy. 


x * 


Col. William J. Donovan soon may 
become a general, with his present ci- 
vilian information-gathering organiza- 
tion turned into a part of the Army 
intelligence system with direct mili- 
tary status. 


x * * 


The complete story of Brig. Gen. Jim- 
my Doolittle’s raid on Tokyo never 
has been told. One additional detail, 
in conflict with earlier official state- 
ments regarding that raid, was pro- 
vided by the Japanese with announce- 
ment of the names of U.S. Army 
fliers claimed to have been captured. 


x** * 


Some informed officials question the 
legal right of the executive arm of 
Government, without specific congres- 
sional approval, to enforce rules limit- 
ing income of individuals to $25,000 
or any other flat amount. Effort to 
enforce such rules is expected to re- 
sult in a flood of lawsuits. 


x** * 


Some White House advisers appear to 
be flabbergasted by the directness of 
Russia’s Premier Stalin. When Brit- 
ish and Americans talk of a second 
front, Premier Stalin simply says, start 
it, don’t talk about it. When it’s sug- 
gested that ringleaders of Germany 
and Japan will be tried and punished, 
he says, go ahead and start the trials 
with the No. 3 Nazi now a captive. 
That’s something new for Washing- 
ton and London, where emphasis is 
on words. 


x «xt 


Recent official revelations are making 
clear that the United States was fully 
expecting war with Japan before Dec. 
7, 1941. The only thing is that highest 
officials apparently thought that the 


war would come gradually, with a 
Japanese thrust into French Indo. 
China and with U. S. doing in the Pa- 
cific against Japan about what it was 
doing in the Atlantic with shoot-on- 
sight orders against German subma- 
rines. The Japanese introduced the 
element of surprise by hitting first. 


x * * 


The most that wage and salary-con- 
trol enforcers really hope to accom- 
plish is to restrain increases, not to 
stop all of them. 


xk * 


Insiders report that the volume of tax 
delinquencies is beginning to disturb 
the Treasury. If the number of de- 
linquents is increasing now, an even 
greater increase is to be expected when 
1942 taxes fall due next year. 


Se ff @ 


Informed view is that Hitler’s build- 
up to repudiation of the Geneva con- 
vention that protects rights of war 
prisoners traces to an intent to make 
use of large numbers of officer pris- 
oners and civilian prisoners in Ger- 
man hands who now can’t be forced 
to work. Officer prisoners must be 
maintained in some style. Civilian 
prisoners can’t be worked in danger- 
ous locations. 


*® & @ 


Merchant ships under foreign flags are 
having trouble keeping their crews 
when the merchant vessels dock in 
U. S. ports. Some governments in exile 
are agitating for extraterritorial courts 
in the U.S. to deal with their own 
seamen. 


xk * 


Propaganda experts are advising high 
officials here that, if the policy of tell- 
ing half truths on war losses continues, 
with real losses revealed later, it will 
lead to public acceptance of German 
and Japanese claims. Some recent 
Japanese communiques on U. S. naval 
losses have not been so far from the 
truth. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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Alaska and our other northern outposts are lands of vast distances, great wastes of ice and few roads 
... hence, peculiarly the sphere of the airplane. But how to stop a 13-ton warplane landing at 100 
miles an hour on glare ice was a problem ...«a problem the Army brought to United States Rubber 


Company tire engineers. They succeeded in developing the unique “U. S. Ice Grip Tread.” Reports 


indicate that it stops a plane as fast on ice as an ordinary tire does on a dry concrete runway. 





HOW U.S. ICE GRIP TREAD STOPS PLANE 





STEEL INSERTS, crimped like bottle caps, are 
imbedded in the rubber. When landing, 
the rubber around these “bottle caps” is de- 
pressed, thus exposing their sharp metal 
edges. SHARP EDGES bite into the ice or snow 
and keep the tires from slipping or skid- 


ding. But this is only one new development 
in the line of U. S. Royal Rayon airplane 
tires. DUAL WHEELS were suggested by “U.S.” 
engineers to carry the terrific loads of the 
transport planes—so heavy that few airports 
had runways strong enough. Now these big 


cargo and transport planes can take off and 
land in many more fields. Another new 
“U. S.” development is the tire for tail or 
nose wheel that GROUNDS STATIC, allowing the 
high charge of static electricity to ground 
without a spark. 





The Ice Grip Tire, like all U.S 


because more impervious to heat, and last longer. United States Rubber Company—pioneer in rayon for a 


. Aviation Tires, is built of rayon. They are stronger than cotton-cord tires, safer 


decade—has developed a “safety bonding” process that makes rubber stick to rayon better than it does to 


cotton, After the war you'll have long-wearing U. S. Rayon Tires for your car as well as your plane. If you 


can buy new tires for passenger cars, insist on U. S. 


Royal Master or U. S. 


Royal De Luxe; for farming: 


U. S. Farm Tires; for bicycles: U. S. Bike ‘Tires; for trucks: U. S. Royal Fleetway or U. S. Royal Raymaster. 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue « Rockefeller Center « New York 


BOMBARDIER. He’s the business man of 
this bomber crew. His office is the “green- 
house” of transparent plastic in the nose 
of the ship. And he works there on split- 
second time. But wken those “office hours” 
are over—well, just look below and watch 
him enjoying a Camel—the favorite ciga- 
rette on land, sea, and in the air. 


A PACK OF CAMELS 
IS STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT 

WITH ME. THEY 

SUIT ME TO 


Ae 


(_ —| THE ff zone 


— 


where cigarettes 
are judged 


The “T-ZONE”—Taste and Throat—is the 
proving ground for cigarettes. Only your 
taste and throat can decide which ciga- 
rette tastes best to you ... and how it affects your throat. 
For your taste and throat are individual to you. Based on 
the experience of millions of smokers, we believe Camels 
will suit your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” Prove it for yourself! 


FIRST 1 THE SERVICE smoked Camels for years,” says Jerry. 
The favorite cigarette with men in the A gp te > ” 
Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard is don’t tire my taste. They’re tops! 
Camel. (Based on actual sales records iu 

Post Exchanges, Sales Commissaries, Ship's R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


) WIN YOUR WINGS 
A BOMBARDIER 


LL America’s living at split-second time today...from the bom- 
bardier at his bombsight to the men who make the bombs 
like Jerry Lorigan below. You....and you...and everybody! 

So it’s only natural that most everybody’s smoking more these 
days. Only natural, too, that taste and throat—the “T-Zone”—are 
more important than ever to cigarette smokers now. 

But...take no one’s word for it when it comes to your own smok- 
ing. Make the “T-Zone” test described at the left below. And let 

your taste and your throat decide for themselves. 


FOR "PASTE, 
FOR MY "IPHROAT, 
CAMELS 

ARE Fors JERRY LORIGAN, who forges bombs 
on a split-second schedule, is just as 


partial to Camels as the man who 
lays those bombs on the target. “I've 


“They don’t get my throat, and they 


Service Stores, Ship's Stores,and Canteens.) 
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